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Thanksgiving Postscript 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 


Fatuer, Jim Baker 

Moruer, Vyra Baker 

GAIL, @ teen-age daughter 

ELLEN, a younger daughter, about nine 
Cuuck, a son in college 

Mr. JOHNSON 


> next-door neighbors 
Mrs. JOHNSON 


Rutu JoHNson, their teen-age daughter 


Time: Thanksgiving Day. 

SerrinG: The living room of the Baker 
family. 

Ar Rise: Fatuer is stretched out on 
sofa reading newspaper. 

Farner: Hmmm. (Reading) “To all 

ye pilgrims: Inasmuch as the Great 

Father has given us this year the 

abundant harvest of Indian corn 

(GaIL enters left carrying silver coffee 

service on a tray and a polishing cloth.) 

wheat, peas, beans, squashes, and 

garden vegetables — ”’ 


Dad, 
Reading a 


GAIL: what are you doing? 


Thanksgiving menu? 
(She puts coffee service on table, picks 
up cream pitcher, and starts polishing 
it. During following dialogue, she 
polishes other pieces.) 

Fatuer: No, Gail, I am reading the 
first Proclamation. 
“To all ye pilgrims, from William 
Bradford, ye governor of ye colony.” 


Thanksgiving 


Gait: Oh. How did you escape to the 
living room? Hasn’t Mother got a 
job for you? 

Farner: My dear, I have done my 
jobs. Sharpened the carving knife, 

retrieved the big turkey platter from 

the high shelf without breaking it, 

and well, a variety of other things, 

such as getting the turkey yester- 

day. Now, I have been put out of 
the kitchen and told to relax and 
count my blessings. 

GAIL: Pretty soft for you. 
Think of the Pilgrim Fathers! 


Hmmm. 





FaTHER (Sitting up and putting down 
paper): I am thinking of them, and 
I am not unlike them. They went 
into the wilds of the forest to pro- 
cure the turkey, and I braved the 
supermarket. You never saw any- 
thing as wild as a supermarket on 
the day before Thanksgiving. 

Galu: Pooh, no Indians. 

FaTHEr: But lots of women, my dear, 
who shoved me about. Anyhow, 
now I am saving up my strength for 
the big carving job that lies ahead. 
Dispensing turkey is no easy job. 
Especially with Chuck coming home. 
What do you bet he’ll have three 
helpings. 

rAIL: Won’t it be wonderful to see 
him? Honestly, it seems a century 
since he left for college, and it isn’t 
even three months. (ELLEN runs in 
left carrying two place cards in the 
shape of Pilgrim Fathers.) 

ELLEN: Turkey’s browning, you should 


see it—and the mince pies are 


cooling — I can hardly wait. And 
Chuck’s coming home! 

Gait: Ellen, Mom told you to stop 
getting so excited. 

ELLEN: But I can’t help it. When will 
he be here, do you think? When 
will he be here? 

Gal: It shouldn’t be too long if that 
old jalopy of his doesn’t act up. 

Farner: And doesn’t he have to drop 
off a couple of boys some place along 
the way? 

Gai: That shouldn’t hold him up. 

ELLEN (Holding up one place card): 
Look, this is Chuck’s place card. On 
the others, I just wrote the names. 
But see what I wrote on his — and 
extra big, too? (Showing Faruer) 


Farner (Reading): Welcome home, 
Chuck! Well, that’s very nice, and 
I like your place cards, Ellen. Pil- 
grim Fathers. We were just talking 
about them. 

Gait (Still polishing): Dad reminds 
himself of a Pilgrim Father. 

Eien: Daddy, you don’t remind me 
of one. And J ought to know. I’ve 
been making them for days. ~ You 
ought to see the table — it’s getting 
more festive all the time! Mom 
just put a great big fruit centerpiece 
in the middle. 

Fatuer (As Gat finishes polishing 
and places coffee service in middle of 
small table with the white cloth): 
What’s this little table doing in the 
living room? 

Gait: Haven’t you heard? We're 
going to be extra stylish this year 
and serve coffee and dessert in here. 

FaTHEer: You mean we have to bal- 
ance our coffee cups on our knees? 

GaiL: Mom thought it would be a nice 
touch. After all, Ruthie and her 
parents are coming. 

Fatuer: We certainly don’t have to go 
high-hat for the Johnsons. They’ve 
been our next-door neighbors for 
years. 

Evuen (Suddenly): I wish Ruth John- 
son weren’t coming. 

Gait: What a thing to say! I thought 
you liked Ruthie. Why, she used to 
help me take care of you when you 
were a baby. 

Euien: I do like her, but — well - 
she’ll talk to Chuck all the time, and 
I won’t get any chance. 

FatTueEr: Now, Ellen, we're all going to 
have a good visit with Chuck. He'll 
be home until Sunday. 





ELLEN: But he’ll want to see Ruth 
every day, and I guess I’ve missed 
him more than anyone. 

GaIL: Not any more than Ruth. She 
and Chuck practically went steady 
all during his last year in high school. 

ELLEN: With Chuck in college now, 
and Ruth only a senior in high 
school, like you, maybe he has a 
new girl — a college girl. 

Gait: Why, Ellen Baker, what a hor- 
rid remark. I do believe you’re 
turning into one of those bratty 
little sisters, like the ones you see in 
the movies. 

ELLEN: Don’t you call me names, Gail 
Baker! 

Galt: You deserve it. If you’re going 
to turn into a pest, I’ll disown you 
as a sister. 

Farner: Girls, please. This is Thanks- 
giving — a day when we should feel 
thankful for our family. 

Gait: I must say it’s very difficult 
sometimes to feel thankful for some- 
one like Ellen. People who don’t 
have little sisters don’t realize what 
I’ve had to go through. (MornHer 
enters left wearing a big apron and 
carrying a tray with pretty cups and 
saucers on it. She sets tray on small 
table. FATHER smiles as she comes in.) 

Farner: Well, here’s Mother. Is din- 
ner under control, Myra? 

Moruer: I hope so. Gail, I thought 
we'd use these china cups from 
Grandma’s set for coffee. 

GatL: Good idea, Mom. I love ’em. 
Look at your coffee service. I’ve 
rubbed my fingers to the bone! 

Moruer: Darling, it’s beautiful and 
shiny. Let me see, we can use those 
pretty dessert dishes for the pie — 





(Breaking off) I’m so excited about 
seeing Chuck, I’m afraid I’ve for- 
gotten something important. 

Fatuer: You haven’t forgotten to 
stuff the turkey. I can smell the 
delicious aroma of chestnut dressing. 

ELLEN (Sniffing): Hmmm, I'll say. 

Moruer: Of course, Chuck’s favorite. 
And I have all his favorite vege- 
tables — butternut squash and wax 
beans and corn. But I don’t suppose 
I’d better start the vegetables until 
he gets here. I wish he’d given us 
more of an idea about what time 
he’d arrive. 

ELLEN: He did say in time for dinner, 
Mama. 

Moruer: Yes, and if that isn’t just 
like Chuck — vague. Maybe there’s 
something in his letter we missed 
that will give us a clue. Where is it, 
Jim? 

Fatuer: How should I know? 

Moruer: You ought to know. Don’t 
you remember? The letter came last 
Saturday, and you read it aloud to 
us. 

ELLEN (Running to little table where 
letter rack is): I think you put it in 
the rack with the rest of the mail, 
Dad. (She pulls envelope from rack 
and hands it to Moruer.) Here, 
Mom. 

Moruer: Thank you, dear. I haven’t 
had a chance to re-read it. Getting 
ready for Thanksgiving has kept me 
so busy. (She sits down near FATHER, 
opening letter and looking through it.) 
Let’s see now — (Reading) ‘All of 
the fellows are going home for 
Thanksgiving so the frat house will 
be like a morgue.” 

Gai: Yes, I remember that part. 








Moruer: “Rick and Tony are bum- 
ming a ride with me, and I’ll be 
dropping them off on the way.”’ 

Gait: But I’m sure he doesn’t say 
what time he’ll get here, Mom. 

ELLEN (Dancing around a little): I 
hope he hurries up. I can’t wait — I 
can’t wait — 

Moruer: Now, Ellen, please. (Look- 
ing at letter again) Well, he does 
mention leaving there - 
does say early. 

GalL: Early for Chuck might be any 
time. 

Moruer: I’ve looked all through it. He 
says, “‘I’ll be seeing you soon. Love, 
Chuck.” That’s the end. No, wait, 
he says “Over.” Jim, you missed 
that! You didn’t read it. (Turning 
letter over quickly) Why, there’s 
more on the other side! 

FaTHER: What? 

Moruer: Here it is. (Reading) “PS. 
And I guess I told you about Sally.” 

GAIL: Sally? Who's Sally? 

Moruer (Reading): “Ill be bringing 
her along.” (Excitedly) What? He’s 
bringing a girl home? (Turning to 
FaTuHEeR) Jim, how on earth could 
you have missed this part of the 
letter? 

FATHER: You almost missed it. 

Moruer: This is terrible. To find out 
at the last minute like this, just be- 
cause vou didn’t have the gumption 
to turn the page over! 

Gal (Trying to get a word in): Mom — 

FatuEerR: Now, Myra, there’s no use 
getting excited - 
me? 

Moruer: Of course, I blame you. 
After this, I’ll read Chuck’s letters 
myself. Sally, he says, of all things! 


—-and he 


and why blame 


Here, he’s bringing a girl named 
Sally home with him, and we’re not 
prepared. 

Fatuer: Of course, we’re prepared. 
We’ve got a big dinner. 

Moruer (Looking at letter again): Oh, 
my goodness! 

GatL: Now, what? 

Moruer: There’s more. 

FaTHER: Now, who’s missing part of 
Chuck’s letter? 

Moruer (Reading): “Rick and Tony 
wanted to take Sally home with 
them, too, but I’m the lucky guy 
who won.” 

Fatuer: Of course Chuck won. Sally 
may be a popular young lady, but 
any girl would jump at the chance to 
be Chuck’s Thanksgiving date. 

Moruer (Putting letter down and get- 
ting up and walking about nervously) : 
Jim, you’re missing the point en- 
tirely. We’re just not prepared for 
any house guests, especially a strange 
girl. 

‘aTHER: Nonsense. Our home is al- 
ways open to Chuck’s friends. Be- 


sides, haven’t you been saying you 
wanted to meet some of the girls 
Chuck’s been dating at college? 
ELLEN: | don’t want Chuck to bring 
any “Sally” home. 
Moruer: Oh, dear, neither do |. I 


mean —I can’t understand why 
Chuck would bring a girl home for 
Thanksgiving without 
first. 

Gait: You’re all missing the point. 
What will Ruthie say? 

Moruer: Oh, my goodness! I hadn’t 
thought of that. 

Faruer: Ruth must know Chuck is 
dating other girls at college. 


asking me 











Gal: I guess she does. (Firmly) But 
I’m sure Ruth thinks Chuck is tak- 
ing her to the dance tonight. 

Fatuer: Did Chuck ask Ruth to the 
dance? 

Gali: Why, of course. That is, well, 


1 think he did. She and Chuck 
were going to double date with Dick 
and me. Chuck’s certainly led Ruth 
to think he’ll see her the whole time. 

ELLEN (Starting to cry): Now, there’ll 
be two girls around to talk to Chuck 
all the time. 

Moruer: Ellen, for goodness’ sakes, 
don’t cry. I can’t stand it. What’ll 
we do? I don’t understand any of it. 
I’m sure I wrote Chuck we were ask- 
ing Ruth and her parents to dinner. 

Fatuer: Of course, you did, Myra. I 
remember your writing, but now, 
there’s no need to get so excited. 

Mornuer: No need? There’s every 
need. It’s going to be terribly em- 
barrassing — not only because of 
Ruth and her folks, but — but every- 
thing! Why, he’s bringing this—this 
Sally home, and we don’t even know 
her. Besides, I should have written 
to her myself and invited her. 

Farner: How could you, when you 
didn’t know she was coming? 

Gain (Picking up letter and looking at 
it): He says he mentioned her before, 
but I certainly don’t remember it. 

Moruer: Maybe we ought to get out 
some of his other letters. Aren’t 
they in your desk in the den, Jim? 

FatTuer: There isn’t time to go rum- 
maging around. 

Moruer: But don’t you see what this 
means? He must really be serious 
about the girl, or he wouldn’t be 





bringing her home for Thanksgiving 
to meet his family. 

FATHER: Serious, nothing. Why, he’s 
only a freshman in college. 

Gat: All the high school crowd thinks 
he’s serious about Ruthie. 

Faruer: Not really. They’ve been 
friends since they were little. That’s 
just boy-girl stuff. 

Moruer: Jim, everything is boy-girl 
stuff, as you call it. It’s what makes 
the world go round. Why is he 
bringing this girl home, if he isn’t 
serious? 

Gait: Especially when he’s already 
asked Ruthie to the dance tonight? 

FaTuEr’ I just don’t believe it. Chuck 
wouldn’t do a thing like that. Invite 
one girl to a dance and then bring 
home another. 

Gatt: Well, he zs doing it, and here’s 
his letter to prove it. (She puts letter 
down again.) 

Moruer: Yes, Jim, if he’s bringing her 
home, naturally he’ll take her to the 
dance. We— we ought to prepare 
Ruthie somehow. Maybe you can 
tell her, Gail, in some tactful way. 

Gait: Not me, Mom. I don’t want to 
be in the middle. Why, don’t you 
know how a girl feels when her guy 
ditches her for someone else? 

Farner: Yes, what’s the old saying? 
There’s no fury like that of a woman 
scorned? 

Moruer: Jim, if you can’t say any- 
thing helpful, don’t say anything. 
I’ve never been so nervous in all my 
life! I—I ought to set another 


place at the table — (Starting left, 
then coming back) And Ellen, you’d 
better make another place card. 








ELLEN: For Sally? But I don’t want 
to. You mean I have to make 
another Pilgrim Father? 

Gait: Why not write, “Sally, you 
aren’t welcome!” on a plain white 
card, and be done with it? What an 
awful flirt she must be, if Rick and 
Tony and Chuck all date her. 

Moruer: Gail, what a perfectly hor- 
rible thing to say. (The doorbell 
rings.) Oh dear, oh dear me, could 
it be Chuck? I hope not! What am 
I saying? We’ve been so anxious for 
him to come home — 

Gatu: You know Chuck wouldn’t ring, 
Mom. He’d just breeze in. 

Moruer: But with his guest, he may 
fee] — 

FatueEr: It’s probably the Johnsons. 
(The doorbell rings again.) 

Moruer: Of course. Amy said they’d 
come early so she could help. 

Gat: I'll go, Mom. (She goes off right. 
Voice off) Hi, hi, Ruth. Come on in. 
(Gai. returns, followed by Ruta, 
wearing jacket over dress. Rutu is all 
smiles and carries a dress bag. GAIL, 
as they enter) Where are your folks? 

Rutu: They’ll be over in a few min- 
utes. (Jo others) Hi, everyone. 
Happy Thanksgiving! 

Moruer (Nervously): Thank you, 
Ruth. Ha-happy Thanksgiving to 
you. 

Fatuer: Hello, Ruth, my dear. 

Rurtu: I just had to run over first and 
show Gail my new dress for the 
dance tonight. 

Gali: For the dance? 

Rutu (Starting to open bag): Wait till 
you see it. I was going to keep it a 
surprise until tonight, and then I 
just had to show you, Gail. (Taking 


a pretty formal out of bag) Look, 
isn’t it dreamy? 

GatL: Oh, Ruth. It’s out of this world. 
I simply love it. (Examining dress) 
Rutu: I was going to wear my old 
blue, and then at the last minute, 

Dad said I could get a new one. 

Moruer: It’s — it’s beautiful, dear. 
You'll look lovely in it. 

Rutu: I hope Chuck thinks so. After 
all, I’ve got competition now — all 
those college coeds. He may have 
fallen for one of them. 

FaTHER: Yes, that’s what Mother 
here thinks. 

Moruer: Jim! 

FatTuer: Er — uh — well, I guess we’ll 
know soon now. 

Rutu: Why — why, what do you 
mean, Mr. Baker? 

Moruer: He — he doesn’t mean any- 
thing, dear. That is — well 
when Chuck gets here, he 
surprise all of us. 

Rutu (Laughing): I know. I’ve been 
watching out the window all morn- 
ing, expecting almost anything. He’s 
so crazy. He’ll probably toot his 
horn like mad all the way down our 
street and cause a great commotion. 
(Starting to put dress back in bag) 

ELLEN: That’s not what my mother 
means. He’s bringing someone with 
him. 

Moruer: Ellen, please — oh dear me. 

Ruru: He is? I knew a couple of fel- 
lows were riding along, but I thought 
he was dropping them off on the 
way. Oh, Gail, if he brings a friend, 
we'll have to get a date for him. 

Moruer: Gail, can’t you — er — ex- 
plain to Ruth? 

Gat: Ruth, listen — 


—_ er - —_ 
- he may 














Rutu: Don’t worry. We can get him 
a date easily. Sue Holmes turned 
down Bill Stacy because she thought 
she wouldn’t be over the flu. Now 
she’s well and wishes she could go. 
Do you think I should call her right 
now? 

Gal: No, please. Listen Ruth, you — 
well, when did you last hear from 
Chuck? 

Rutu: Three weeks ago, I guess. He 
warned me he’d be 
respondent. 


& poor cor- 


Gali: Did he mention the dance? 

Ruta: I can’t remember. You know 
how vague Chuck is about details. 
We’ve had this date for such a long 
time. Why, even before he left for 
college, he reminded me of the 
Thanksgiving dance. 


Fatuer: Yes, and that zs a long time 


ago. Lots of things could happen, 
I mean 

Rutru: I’m sure he didn’t mention 
bringing a friend in his last letter. 

Moruer: He — he did in ours. That 
is — 

Gal: Yes, Ruth, and you should know, 
too. The friend — (There are voices 
off right.) well, the friend isn’t — 

Mr. Jounson (Off): The door wasn’t 
locked so we came right in. 

Rvutu: It’s Mother and Dad. 

Mrs. JoHnson (As she and Mr. Joun- 
SON appear in doorway wearing 
coats): Happy Thanksgiving, every- 
one! (FATHER rises.) 

Mr. Jounson: Happy Thanksgiving! 
I see our Ruth is already here show- 
ing off her new finery. 

Rutu: Yes, but I’m going to run home 
with it now. (Holding bag toward 
Gait) Zip this shut for me, Gail. 


(Gat helps Ruru close bag.) I'll be 
right back. (She runs off right.) 

FatuEerR: Let me have your coats. 
We'll just put ’em in the hall. 

Mrs. Jounson: Thanks, Jim. (FATHER 
takes coats and goes off right for a 
moment. ) 

Moruer: Little chilly out, isn’t it? 
(FATHER returns. ) 

Mr. Jounson: Yes, and getting colder, 
but beautiful weather for Thanks- 
giving beautiful! Frost on the 
pumpkin, and all that sort of thing. 
There’ll be ice on the pond before 
morning, maybe. I see that boy of 
yours didn’t get here yet. 

Moruer: No, not yet. 

Mrs. Jounson: Now, just give me an 
apron, Myra. We came over early, 
so I could help you. 

Moruer: I don’t want to start the 
vegetables until Chuck gets here. 
In fact, I don’t think there’s a thing 
to do right this minute, except — 
the girls have a little job. (Jn low 
voice to ELLEN) Will you make the 
extra place card, dear? 

ELLEN: But Mom, I don’t want to. 

Moruer: Gail, will you help her, 
please? Just the name and welcome 
or something. 

GatL: Oh, all right. (ELLEN and GAIL 
go off left.) 

Moruer: Why don’t we all sit down 
and just — uh — well, wait. (They 
all find seats.) 

Mr. Jounson (Settling back in easy 
chair downstage right): Waiting for 
Chuck. That’s a very pleasant 
pastime, indeed. I know our daugh- 
ter thinks so. 

Mrs. Jounson: She’s been so excited. 

Mr. Jounson: Let the young folks get 
excited. I, for one, am going to relax. 





Thanksgiving affects 
that way. 

Mrs. Jounson: It’s all very well for 
you men. You never do any of the 
work. But I must say I didn’t doa 
thing this year. You might have at 
least let me bring the dessert, Myra. 

Moruer: After all the holiday dinners 
we’ve had at your house? And 
dessert was easy — mince pies. 

Mr. Jounson: Ah, mince pies. Makes 
my mouth fairly water. The aroma 
of that turkey cooking is delightful, 
too. Yes, I always look forward 
to Thanksgiving. One of the most 
peaceful of holidays, isn’t it, Jim? 

FaTuer: Yes, yes 


always me 


of course. 

Mr. Jounson: A day to count your 
blessings, and if you think carefully, 
you usually find some unexpected 
ones, some surprises. 

You're 
certainly right. But surprises aren’t 
always blessings. In fact — (Rut 
re-enters right.) 

Rutu: I put my coat in the hall, Mrs. 
Baker. No sign of Chuck yet. I 
looked all the way up the street. 
(She sits down.) 

Moruer: He he should be here 
soon. (The phone rings.) Oh dear, 
the phone. (ELLEN and Gat re- 
enter left.) 

Gat: The phone, Mom! 

Moruer: Yes, Gail, I’ll get it. 
rises and goes to phone.) I do hope 
nothing’s happened. (Picking up 
phone) Hello — hello? What? Oh, 
my goodness, it is you, Chuck! 

Galt: I'll bet the jalopy’s broken 
down! 

Ruta: Oh, no, Gail! 


FaTHer: Yes, yes, surprises. 


(She 


Moruer: Sh-h-h, I can’t hear him. 
(Into phone again) Has something 
happened, Chuck? We _ thought 
you’d be here by now. . . . You were 
late so you stopped in Greenville to 
call? That’s good. You'll be here 
soon then. 

ELLEN: He'll be here soon. Goody 
goody! 

Moruer (Still at phone): How do we 
feel about what? .. . Your bringing 
Sally home? 

Ruru: Sally? Who’s Sally? 

Gat: The friend. The friend is female. 
We tried to tell you, Ruth. 

Moruer: Well, dear, naturally 
naturally, we were a little upset at 
your bringing her for a whole week- 
end, and without much warning. 
You know, we haven’t much room. 
But I suppose she can share Gail’s 
room. 

Gal: Listen, Mother, I don’t 

Moruer: What? . . . But Chuck, wait 

you’re what? Out of dimes? 
Chuck — ! (She hangs up.) Oh dear, 
he’s gone. Do you know what he 
said when I suggested Sally could 
share your room, Gail? Oh, no, he 
said, I don’t think they’d get along 
at all. Why on earth would be bring 
home a girl like that? 

Rutu (Rising): Then it’s true. He's 
bringing a girl home with him? 

Moruenr: Yes, dear. I’m afraid he is. 

Mrs. Jounson (Rising and going to 
Rutu): Now, Ruth, don’t cry, dear. 
These things sometimes happen. 
(Then turning to MoruER somewhat 
angrily) I do think, Myra, you 
might have given us some warning 
of this, considering that we’ve been 
next-door neighbors for years. 











Mr. Jounson: Don’t be illogical, Amy. 
What’s that got to do with it? 

Moruer: Please, things are embar- 
rassing enough as it is. Let’s not get 
angry. We did try to tell Ruth. 

Gal: Yes, Ruth, but we just couldn’t. 
In fact, you didn’t give us much 
chance. 

Ruta (Breaking away from her mother) : 
I’m going home. 
stay here 

Mr. Jounson (Rising): No, you’re 
not, Ruth. 

Moruer: No, please. I know how em- 
barrassing this is — and sudden — 
we didn’t know it either until today, 
when we re-read Chuck’s letter. Jim 
had missed the P.S. 

Farner: Myra, I wish you’d stop say- 
ing I missed it. 

Moruer: But you did. Now, Ruth, 
dear, please, just sit down. 

Ruta: No. (Starting right) So that’s 
why he didn’t write much! He was 
too busy with this Sally. 

Mr. Jounson: Ruth, sit down. You’re 
to do as I say and stop acting like a 
spoiled child. 

Ruta (Beginning to cry): ’m not going 
to stay here — I’m not. Just to 
watch Chuck with his — his glamor- 
ous coed. If he’s bringing her home, 
naturally he’ll take her to the dance 
tonight. I had a new dress— (Crying 
harder) and I—TI don’t want any 
dinner — and he’s a snake in the 
grass! (She runs out right.) 

Mr. Jonnson (Calling): 
Ruth — She’s gone. 

Faruer: Let her go home and cry a 
little. It’ll do her good. 

Mr. Jonson: I suppose. 
down heavily.) 


I’m not going to 


Ruth — 


(He sits 


Moruer: I feel terrible — just terrible. 
Thanksgiving is spoiled. 

Gai: Poor Ruth. (She sits down.) 

ELLEN: I like Ruth, Mama, I really 
do. But I hate Sally. 

Moruer: Sh-h-h. 

Mr. Jounson: I'll go get her in a few 
minutes — bring her back. 

Mrs. JOHNSON: She may not come, 
Roger. She’s got a mind of her own. 

Mr. Jounson: I know, Amy. She’s 
stubborn, like her mother. 

Mrs. Jounson: Why, Roger Johnson, 
that’s a nice thing to say! 

Mr. Jounson: Now, Amy, I didn’t 
mean anything. Don’t get so upset. 

Moruer (Pacing up and down the 
room): No, we must all try to be 
calm. 

FaTHeR: You’re a fine one to talk, 
Myra. Why don’t you sit down? 
Try to collect yourself. 


Moruer: How can I when I’m so up- 


set? And Chuck will be here any 
minute. 

Farner: Why on earth did he eall up 
when he was almost home? 

Mr. JoHNson: Maybe he’s beginning 
to feel guilty about all this. He 
realizes he hasn’t prepared you. 

Moruer: Perhaps that’s it. He did 
sound a little worried, and did I 
tell you the remark he made after he 
said he didn’t think Gail and Sally 
would get along? He said Sally 
didn’t care much for women. 

Mrs. Jounson: Why, whatever did he 
mean by that? 

Mr. JoHNSON: Some 
that, you know. 

FarHer: Sure. A man’s woman. Re- 
member that old girl friend of mine, 


girls are like 





Myra? Dolores Simpson? You al- 
ways said she was like that. 

Moruer: Dolores Simpson! Don’t you 
bring her up at a time like this. 

ELLEN: Why, Mom, I never heard 
about her. 

Moruer: The less heard about her, 
the better. I see red every time I 
hear her name. 

FatueEr: She wasn’t so bad, and be- 
sides, it all happened years ago. 

Gait: I’m afraid I’m going to feel 
about Sally just the way Mom feels 
about Dolores Simpson. 

Mrs. Jounson: Think how our poor 
Ruthie is going to feel. 

Mr. Jounson:, I wonder if she’s still 
crying. Maybe I’d better go over 
and bring her back. 

Mrs. JoHNson: Don’t be foolish. A 
girl doesn’t get over a thing like this 


so easily. In fact, I’m wondering if 


we had better stay. It might be 
better, Roger, if you and I just went 
along home, too. We could make a 
sandwich. 

Mr. Jounson: A sandwich? 

Ewen: For Thanksgiving? 

Mrs. JoHNSON: Or we can go out to a 
restaurant. 

Moruer: Amy, please, you can’t do 
that, you must stay. We’ve planned 
this for weeks. 

Mrs. JoHNson: But it’s going to be 
such a strain. 

FaTHER: You’ve got to stay. You’re 
old friends, and we need your sup- 
port. 

Moruer: Besides, Chuck is expecting 
you and Ruth to be here. I wrote 
him you were coming. 

Mrs. Jounson: I doubt if he’d miss us 


considering the guest he’s bringing 
home. 

Moruer (Getting nervous again): I’m 
afraid I won’t be able to act natural 
when they get here. We— we'd 
better prepare ourselves in some 
way. 

FatTuer: One way would be for you to 
sit down, Myra. 

Gait (Sitting up straight): Wait a 
minute. Did I hear a car? 

Moruer: I think so. It — it must be 
Chuck! 

ELLEN (Running out right): V’ll see — 
I’ll see! 

Moruer: Ellen, please, you’d better 
wait — I suppose I ought to go out 
to meet them. 

Farner: No—no, just stay here, 
Myra. 

ELLEN (Running back in): I didn’t see 
any car, Mama. There’s no one out 
front. 

Cuuck (Calling off left): Hi, Dad — 
Mom! Dad! Mom! - 

Fatuer (Rising): It is Chuck — he’s 
here. 

Moruer: He’s come in the back way. 
Now, Jim, please try to remember. 
We must be cordial to — to his 
guest. (She pats her hair nervously. 
Mrs. JonHnson sits down on sofa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jounson look ill at 
ease and exchange glances as CHUCK 
enters left wearing jacket and slacks 
and carrying a somewhat battered sutt- 
case which he drops on floor near 
door.) 

Cuuck (Grinning): Hi — hi, every- 
body! Happy Thanksgiving! 
(MorueEr goes to him and kisses him. 
He shakes hands with Farumr.) 

FatueEr: Son, it’s good to see you. 

















Cuuck: Good to see my family. How 
are you, Gail? (He pats Gat. 
ELLEN runs to him.) Well, here’s 
Ellen. (He gives her a big hug.) And 
hello, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. Ruth 
not here yet, huh? Ellen, there’s a 
box of candy in my suitcase for you. 
I’m — I’m sorry I’m late, but 

Moruer: But — but Chuck, where’s 
Sally? 

Cuuck: In—in the car, Mom. 
thought I’d better come in first. 

Moruer: Chuck, I never heard of such 
a thing, leaving her alone. 
must bring her in at once. 

Faruer: Certainly. 

Cuvuck: Gosh, Mom, I feel a little 
guilty. In fact, that’s why I called. 
I realize now I hadn’t really pre- 
pared any of you properly. 

Fatuer: Never mind, son, now that 
you’ve brought her — 

Cuvuck: I should have asked your per- 
mission, instead of just writing and 
saying I was bringing her. 

Moruer: It can’t be helped now, and 
for goodness’ sakes, go get her. 
Bring her in—at once. (RutH 
enters left.) 

Mr. Jounson: Ruth, where did you 
come from? 

Cuuck: Hi, Ruth! 

FaTHER: You — you must have come 
in the back way. 

Rutu: Yes. I was looking out the win- 
dow at home, Chuck, and I saw you 
drive by with Sally, so I went round 
back to say hello. 

Moruer: Oh, you — you’ve met Sally 
then? 

Rutu: Yes, we didn’t say much, but 
we shook hands. 

Cuuck (Laughing): Good for Sally. 


I 


You 


ll 


Fatuer: Is that all you said — hello? 
Rutu: Of course we’d never been in- 
troduced. I was a little surprised. 

Gal: Surprised? 

Ruru: Yes, but I knew it must be 
Sally. So I put out my hand like 
this (Holding out right hand) and 
said, “Hello, Sally,” and we shook 
hands. Then she wanted to kiss me. 

Cuuck: I know. She’s very affection- 
ate. She kept trying to kiss me as 
we drove along, and I had to keep 
slapping her down. (Everyone looks 
horrified.) 

Moruer (Tries to speak but can’t): 
But-but-but — 

Cuvuck: But usually she doesn’t go for 
women, Ruth. I’m surprised. 

Rutu: I think you ought to bring her 
in and see how she likes the rest of 
the family. 

Cuvuck: It’s how they’re going to like 
her. I’m afraid Mom may object. 

Rutu: She is huge. 

Cuuck: Yes, and so full of energy she 
might tear the place apart. (He 
looks around.) Hey, what — what’s 
the matter with everyone? What 
are you all looking so funny about? 

Moruer: I —I think I’m losing my 
mind. 

Rutu (Starting to giggle and laughing 
more and more): Chuck, you don’t 
know, but we all thought that Sally 
— that Sally was — 

Cuvuck: Sally was what? 

Ruta: A — a girl. 

FATHER: What on earth is she? 

Cuuck: My gosh, she’s a dog. 
Great Dane dog! 

Moruer: A dog — a Great Dane — 
(Mr. and Mrs. JoHNson start to 
laugh.) 


A 





Mr. Jounson: A dog — well, that’s 
good. What a joke! How on earth 
did you folks get so mixed up? 

Cuuck: Mom, I’m sure I wrote you 
about her— about our mascot at 
the fraternity house, when I first 
joined the frat. (Morner laughs.) 

Moruer (Wiping her eyes): I suppose 
you did, dear, but we didn’t know 
her name was Sally. Or if we ever 
did, we’d forgotten it. 

Cuvck: I admit I should have written 
you and asked permission to bring 
her home, but at the last minute, all 
the fellows were going home for 
Thanksgiving, and we didn’t want 
to leave Sally alone there. We didn’t 
know what to do about feeding her. 

ELLEN (Excitedly): I’m going out to 
see her. Can I bring her in, Mom? 

Cuuck: Ellen, you’d better wait till 
Mom decides where she wants to 
put her. 

Evurn: But why can’t she come in? 
I’ve made a place card for her. I'll 
show you. (She pulls a white card 
from her pocket.) See? It says: Wel- 
come, Sally. 

Cuuck (Looking at place card): Very 


nice, Ellen. But I think we’d better 
keep Sally out of here until all the 
good food I smell is out of the way. 
You know, one of the boys took 
Sally home for a weekend once, and 
his mother made two big apple pies 
for him to take back to school. 
Gal: I'll bet Sally got into them. 
Cuuck: Got into them? They left 
them on the kitchen table and went 
to a movie and when they came back 
nothing was left but the pie plates. 
Moruer: My goodness! Ellen, I’ll tell 
you what we'll do. We'll make 
Sally a big Thanksgiving dinner in a 
bowl, and you and Chuck can take 
it down to the basement. You can 
put your place card next to it. 
ELLEN: Oh, goody, can we do it now? 
Fatuer: Ellen, wait just a minute, 
please. Now, that we are all here at 
last, I want to welcome our guests, 
and welcome Chuck home. I want 
to remind everyone that we all have 
a great deal to be thankful for, not 
the least of which is the fact that 
Chuck’s friend Sally is a Great Dane. 
(They all laugh as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 
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Teen and Twenty 


by John Dorand 


Characters 

Tom Warne, Father 

AuicE WaINE, Mother 

Mike WAINE, junior high son 

JENNIFER WAINE, high school daughter 

Dora BARKLEY, high school friend 

PETER KENDALL, high school boy 

Cam McConne .u, a college boy 

GRACE PRENTICE, friend of Alice Waine 

MapbcGe Prentice, her daughter 

Time: Midday on a Saturday. 

SetrrinG: The Waine living room. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. WAINE is arranging 
flowers in a bowl on the coffee table 
at center. JENNIFER enters rapidly 
from right and seems distraught. 

JENNIFER (Crossing to Mrs. WAINE): 
Mother! 

Auice: Yes, Jennifer. 

JENNIFER (Angrily): Mother! 
long am I going to have to share my 
room with that—that female 
Fagin? 

Auice (Shocked): Sssh! For goodness’ 
sake! What if Madge should hear 
you? How do you think she’d feel? 

JENNIFER: Who cares? Mother, do 
you know what she’s done this time? 

Auice (Sighing): No, dear. But tell 
me, what has Madge done now? 

JENNIFER: She’s only taken my new 
grey skirt, that’s all. The skirt I 
was saving to wear to the senior 
play tryouts next week —and if 
things turn out as usual, she'll 
probably return it smeared with ink 
stains, splattered with cocoa spots, 


How 


and smudged with powder marks. 
Mother, I am growing to dislike 
that girl! 

AuicE (Laughing): Aren’t you making 
a great deal out of nothing, dear? 
How do you know she took it? 
Perhaps if you looked — 

JENNIFER: She left a note. Let 
quote: 


me 

“Dearest Jenny — Forgive 
me for taking your lovely skirt, but 
everything I have is simply filthy, 
and I do want to look my best today. 
Love, Madge.” End quote. And 
she knows that I loathe being called 
Jenny. 

Auice: I think it’s sort of — of cozy. 

JENNIFER: Exactly. Mother, you 
haven’t answered my question. How 
long is Madge going to be here? 

Auice (Vaguely): I really don’t know, 
dear. Her mother is still busy settling 
Madge’s grandfather’s estate. Some- 
times those things drag on forever. 

JENNIFER: Let’s hope her grandfather 
left Madge enough to get my clothes 
dry-cleaned! 

Autce: I’m afraid Madge is just like 
her mother. Grace always borrowed 
my clothes when we roomed to- 
gether at college. She never seemed 
to like her own things. 


JENNIFER (Flopping onto sofa): Oh, 


Madge is big about that! She adores 
her own things, and when they’re 
no longer wearable — well, then she 
adores my things! That girl just 
can’t lose. 





AuicE (Moving around the room, tidy- 
ing): Try to be patient, Jennifer. 

JENNIFER: Sure! I only hope my ward- 
robe holds out. 

Auice: Why don’t you wear your pink 
cotton to the tryouts, dear? You 
look lovely in pink. 

JENNIFER (Negatively): Uhh — uhh! 
The character I’m reading isn’t a 
pink part. Shakespeare calls for 
something more somber. 

Auice: What is the senior play this 
year? 

JENNIFER: Well, Miss Wiggins gave us 
a choice between The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street and Romeo and Juliet. 

Auice: And the class chose Romeo and 
Juliet! How lovely! 

JENNIFER: No. The class voted for A 
Streetcar Named Desire, but Miss 
Wiggins turned pale and whispered 
something about tremendous royal- 
ties, so we settled for Romeo and 
Juliet. 

AuicEe (Amused): Well, I should think 
so! A Streetcar Named Desire, in- 
deed! I suppose you’re trying out 
for the part of Juliet? 

JENNIFER: No. Miss Wiggins said my 
voice isn’t right. Anyway, Juliet 
has too many lines, and with the 
condition my geometry’s in, I’d 
never find time to memorize them. 

AuicE: That’s wise, Jennifer. What 
part are you trying out for? 

JENNIFER: Juliet’s nurse. She’s the 
only other decent female character 
in the play. 

Auice: Would you like me to help you 
with your lines? I used to be con- 
sidered rather a good actress in my 


time —er, when I was younger, 
that is. 
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JENNIFER (Laughing): No, thanks, 
Mother! Dora’s coming over later 
to read the lines with me. 

Auice: Is there something wrong with 
Dora, Jennifer? 

JENNIFER (Rearranging flowers in the 
bowl): Nothing more than usual. 
Why? 

Auice: Do stop fussing with those 
flowers. It’s just that she seems so — 
well, so abrupt and detached lately. 

JENNIFER: Poor Dora! Last week the 
gang saw a revival of an early Bar- 
bara Stanwyck movie — one in 
which she played a hard-headed 
business executive, and ever since, 
Dora has imagined herself to be the 
dedicated career-type girl. She’ll 
get over it. 

Auice: Gracious! You girls. 

JENNIFER: Now, Mother, please — 
not that tired old bit about teen- 
agers! After all, (Striking an air) 
if Madge is an example of the older 
girl, I consider the teen-ager the 
best of the bargain! 

ALICE (Giving up): Tsk! Tsk! 

JENNIFER: To change the subject, 
when is Dad going to bring home 
that new fellow from the office? 

AuIceE: Oh, the college boy? 

JENNIFER (Patiently): Mother, sweet— 
if he’s in college, he is not a boy! 

Auice (Wisely): I know, dear. I sus- 
pect your father might ask him to 
dinner tonight. But I thought that 
you were going dancing with Pete 
Kendall this evening? 

JENNIFER: Oh, I don’t know. I think 
Pete and I need a change from each 
other. 

Mike (Entering from left. He carries 
a baseball bat and mitt.): Hi, Mom! 





What’s this about a change, Jenny, 
ole girl? I like your nose just the 
way it is. Why resort to plastic 
surgery? We can’t all be beautiful! 
(He plunks himself in an armchair.) 

JENNIFER: Did you hear him, Mother? 
Did you hear him? Did you? No- 
body called me Jenny until Madge 
started, and now even my own 
brother has taken up the cry! I 
hate that name. (Looks at MrKer) 
And for your absolute edification, 
Yogi Berra, I have never considered 
changing my facial features. It so 
happens that my nose is one of my 
strongest attractions. 

MIke (Looking at her closely): Sure! 
You and Bob Hope! 

Auice: That’s enough, children. And 
Mike, you needn’t be so breezy. 
Your sister and I talking 
about Pete Kendall. 

M1KE (Selecting a candy from a dish 
on the coffee table): That so. What’s 
ole Kendall been up to now? I just 
saw him down at the tennis court. 
He said he might drop by later 
this afternoon. 

JENNIFER: How condescending of him, 
I’m sure. He didn’t by any chance, 
mention the purpose of this probable 
visitation? 

Mike (Unconcernedly): Nah! He was 
deep in conversation with Madge. 

JENNIFER (Gasping): Madge, Mother, 
did you hear what Mike said? Did 
you hear? Pete was deep in con- 
versation with Madge! 

Autce: I’m not deaf, Jennifer. Of 
course I heard him. But don’t jump 
to hasty conclusions. 

JENNIFER: Hasty! There’s certainly 
nothing hasty about our Madge. 


were 
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She’s had her eyes on Pete Kendall 
since the day she arrived — but 
she’s gone too far this time! 

MrKeE: Gosh, you’d think I’d exploded 
an H-bomb or something! 


Auice: Tact was never your strong 
point, Mike. 

JENNIFER (Dramatizing the situation, 
she moves to center): No, Mother, 
no — don’t say anything to him. 
It’s time someone told me the truth. 

M1KE (Perplexed): Say, Mom, is she 
trying out for another play or some- 
thing again? 

Auice: As a matter of fact, she is. 
(Rises) But I advise you not to 
heckle your sister right now. I’d 
better take stock of the refrigerator 
in case your father does bring that 
boy — er, young man, home tonight. 
I’ll need you to help me pretty soon, 
Jennifer, and I don’t want you to be 
nasty to Madge. She may not be 
here much longer, and we must 
remember that she zs our guest. I’m 
quite sure that everything will work 
out all right. (She exits right.) 

JENNIFER (Heavily): I wish I could 
share Mother’s bright outlook on 
matters concerning our guest, and 
my clothes and former friends! 

Mike: You must have quite a case on 
ole Kendall to make so much fuss. 
Yes, indeedy, that boy must be 
number one man in your life! 

JENNIFER (Bristling): He’s no such 
thing! It’s only that it makes me so 
mad that the poor man’s Cleopatra 
can get away with murder. And 
just because she’s a guest in our 
house — and practically a perma- 
nent one at that — there’s nothing 
I can do! 





Mike: Ah, heck, Jennifer — she was 
only talking to the guy. 

JENNIFER: That’s enough! Say! No 
wonder she wanted my grey skirt 
today — and that note about want- 
ing to look her very best — of all 
the nerve! 

Mike: Yeah, she did look pretty sharp. 

JENNIFER (Hopelessly): You my 
own brother! Why, you’re no better 
than that Kendall character. I’m 
going to my room. If I can’t be 
nasty to Madge Prentice, at least 
I can think about the nasty things 
I could say to her—if I were 
allowed to be nasty to her — not 
that I’d even demean myself to be 
nasty to her! (She exits door, right.) 

Mike (Shaking his head): Boy! It’s 
getting so a fellow learns more about 
his family every day. Now who 
could have thought a simple little 
remark would have set off an ex- 


plosion like that! (Rises and props 
his baseball bat against the telephone 
table next to the sofa. He sets his 
mitt on the table. He then crosses to 
the bookcase stage left and hunts for 


his comic books.) Wonder what 
happened to my Startling Space 
Comic? Don’t tell me Madge has 
started borrowing those, too? (Door- 
bell rings. He starts for door, left.) 
I wouldn’t put it past her to trade 
my comic books for perfume or 
something. That would be good. 
(Doorbell rings again.) Two Startling 
Space Comics for one bottle of Sinful 
Stare Cologne! (He speaks off.) Hiyah, 
Dora. Come on in. 

Dora (Entering with Mixer. She is a 
bright, intense young lady. She affects 
a rather severe hair style and wears 


horn-rimmed glasses, which she re- 
moves frequently to emphasize con- 
versational points.): Hello, Mike. 
(Looks at his haphazard baseball 
costume) I see you're still indulging 
in America’s favorite sport. 

Mike: Yeah. Huh? 

Dora: Baseball, Mike baseball! 

Mike: Oh, sure. That’s right, it is, 
isn’t it. What’ve you been doing 
with yourself? (They sit on the sofa.) 

Dora: A little of this—a little of 
that. I’ve been spending quite a bit 
of time with John Keats. 

Mike: Yeah. Don’t think I know him. 
Does he live around here? 

Dora: He’s been dead for a hundred 
and thirty years, Mike! 

Mike: Oh, then I guess I wouldn’t 
know him. What’d he do? 

Dora: Good heavens, boy! He wrote 
poetry. What do you read anyway? 

Mike: Me? Give me a good Howard 
Pease sea mystery or one of Tunis’s 
sports stories or better yet a copy 
of Startling Space Comics — that is, 
if it hasn’t been exchanged for 
cologne. 

Dora: I beg your pardon? 

Mike: Never mind, Dora, ole girl. I'll 
call Jennifer for you. (Crosses to 
stage right) Jennifer! Jennifer! Dora’s 
here. 

Dora: All right. (To herself) Now what 
does a copy of Startling Space Comics 
have to do with cologne? 

JENNIFER (Offstage): I’m coming. 

Mike: Guess I'll go see what Mom 
found in the refrigerator. You’d 
better be careful of what you say to 
sis. She’s having Madge-trouble 
again. I’ll see you. (Ezits right) 





Dora: O.K. (Makes herself comfortable 
on sofa. Takes a magazine from table. 
She reads aloud to herself.) Hmmm! 
“Tife Goes to a Reducing Farm.” 

JENNIFER (Entering door right): Hi, 
Dora! 

Dora: Hi, Jen! Just reading about life 
on a reducing farm. 

JENNIFER (Aghast): Dora! 

Dora (Startled): Now what! My good- 
ness, Jennifer, you needn’t take it 
personally! What’s the matter with 
you? 

JENNIFER (Crossing to bookcase): Oh, 
Dora, everything! You know I 


detest anyone changing my name. 
Madge started it; a few minutes ago 
my own brother took up the cry, 
and now you! Jen — ugh! 

Dora: Sorry. A moment of rashness. 
I’ll remember from now on. I feel 
the same about my name. But what 


can you do with Dora? Speaking of 
the girl—what’s with you and 
Madge? Mike mentioned a little 
tension in the atmosphere. 

JENNIFER: That’s what’s the matter 
with me in one word — Madge. 
Honestly, Dora, I’ve always con- 
sidered myself level-headed, calm 
and fair — 

Dora (She has suddenly become Miss 
Stanwyck listening to an employees’ 
grievance committee.): Of course, dear. 
I’ve always given you credit for 
those qualities, too. But what pre- 
cisely has Madge done? 

JENNIFER (Frantically): Done! Done! 
She just is, that’s all! Dora, you 
don’t know. She’s gone through 
every last garment I own — even, 
mind you, the Indian sari I wore 
last New Year’s Eve. She discovered 


it in the wardrobe and said it would 
make a delicious evening stole. 
That’s what she had on last Satur- 
day night. 

Dora: So that’s what she had hanging 
around her neck! I thought your 
Mother had given her that table- 
cloth your aunt brought back from 
Europe. Gip said that when he 
helped her take it off in the show, 
he got entangled in it and missed 
twenty minutes of the feature pic- 
ture! 


JENNIFER: But that’s not all, Dora. 
I’ve just learned that Madge has 
her eye on Pete. Mike said they 
were on the tennis court together 
this morning. 


Dora: Pete. Pete Kendall? Your 
Pete! Well, my dear, I’d say that 
was going a bit too far — even for 
a guest. 

JENNIFER: Oh, really, I have no claim 
on Pete Kendall, Dora. He’s a free 
agent. It’s just — just the injustice 
of it. Mother won’t allow me to say 
a word to her, and Dad —I just 
can’t understand Dad. He treats 
her as though she were the neighbor- 
hood Elizabeth Taylor. Whatever 
Madge has — and she certainly 
must have something —it eludes 
me. 


Dora: Jennifer, we’ve got to do some- 
thing. Why, if she finds she can get 
her own way this easily, it might 
affect her whole life! It’s up to us 
to save Madge Prentice from herself. 

JENNIFER: You don’t understand, 
Dora! Madge is our guest. That’s 
just Mother’s point! I can’t say 
or do anything. 
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Dora: Maybe you can’t, but J can. 

JENNIFER: What’s the use, Dora? 
What could you possibly say to 
Madge? 

Dora: Don’t worry about me. I'll 
think of something. Say, weren’t 
we supposed to rehearse the play 
this afternoon? 

JENNIFER: Let me get the book. 
(Selecting a volume from the bookcase, 
crosses and gives it to Dora): It’s 
Act III, Scene 2 — about page 200, 
I think. Heavens, the tryouts are 
next week! I’d_ better do 
studying if I want the part. 

Dora (Looking for the correct page): 
Don’t worry. All the others are 
reading for the leads. You’re smart. 
You’re sure to be in the play. 

JENNIFER: Let’s hope! 

Dora: Here’s the place. Where’ll we 
begin? 


some 


JENNIFER: Read that part about the 


storm — where Juliet learns that 
Romeo has been banished. 

Dora (Adjusting her spectacles and 
searching for the line): Mmm! Yes, 
—here we are. O.K. I'll read 
Juliet’s lines. Sure you won’t need 
the book? 

JENNIFER: I need it all right, but I’d 
better do without it, 

Dora (Launching into the role): 
“What storm is this that blows so 

contrary? 
Is Romeo slaughter’d, and is Tybalt 
dead? 

My dear-loved 
dearer lord? 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the 

general doom! 
For who is living if those two are 
gone?” 


cousin, and my 


JENNIFER (Assuming the slightly quaver- 
ing voice of an elderly woman, the 
Nurse): Tybalt is gone, and Romeo 

banished. 
Romeo, that kill’d him, he is 
banished.” 

Dora (Her voice achieving depth and 
color, so that even JENNIFER listens 
to her attentively.): “Oh, God! Did 
Romeo’s hand shed Tybalt’s blood?” 

JENNIFER: Ah, ah — oh, darn! What’s 
the line Dora? 

Dora: “It did, it —”’ 

JENNIFER: Never mind, I have it. 
(Slipping back into character) “‘It 
did, it did. Alas the day! it did.”’ 

Dora (Meeting the spirit of the lines): 
“() serpent heart, hid with a flower- 

ing face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant! Fiend angelical! 
Dove-feather’d raven! Wolvish- 
ravening lamb!” 
(She is interrupted by JENNIFER.) 

JENNIFER: Golly, Dora. You’re good! 
Say, why don’t you try out for 
Juliet? 

Dora (Embarrassed): Oh, you know 
me. I’d fall off the balcony or lose 
my wig or something. Besides, half 
the girls in school are dying to play 
Juliet. I wouldn’t stand a chance. 

JENNIFER: Don’t be silly. Why, most 
of the girls can’t read, let alone 
memorize and act! Miss Wiggins 
says that herself. And your grades 
are tops! Come on, why don’t you? 

Dora: Well, we'll see. Hadn’t 
better get on with your lines? 

JENNIFER: O.K. (Crosses over to her to 
consult the book) Let’s do this part. 

Dora: “Speakest thou from the 
heart?” 


we 





JENNIFER: “And from my soul too; 
Or else beshrew them both.” 

Dora: “Amen!” 

JENNIFER: ‘‘What 

Dora (Tom WAINE enters quietly from 
door left on this speech. He remains 
silent until Dora has finished read- 
ing. The girls are not aware of his 
presence until he does speak.): 
“Well, thou hast comforted 

marvelous much. 

Go in, and tell my lady I am gone, 

father, to 


? 


me 


Having displeas’d 
Laurence’ cell, 
To make 


my 

confession and to be 

absolved.” 

Tom: What’s this about displeasing 
your father, Dora? (He crosses to 
telephone table and sets his brief case 
on it.) 

him): Oh, 


JENNIFER (Turning to 


Daddy! We didn’t hear you come 


in. We were rehearsing my lines 
for the senior play tryouts. 

Dora: Yes, Mr. Waine. It was Juliet 
who displeased her father. 

Tom: Oh, ho! Yes, I seem to remember 
something of the story. (Lifts two or 
three pieces of mail from the table and 
sorts through them) Where’s your 
mother, Jennifer? 

JENNIFER: She went out to the kitchen 
ages ago. She’s probably on the 
patio now. We’re going to eat out- 
side tonight. Weren’t you bringing 
someone home to dinner, Dad? 

Tom: Cam McConnell? He’ll be along 
shortly. He had to finish some work 
so I came on ahead. I want you and 
your brother on your best behavior 
while he’s here, too. He might not 
be used to family cross fire. 


JENNIFER: Really, Dad! You act as 
though I were uncivilized. I assure 
you I’ll know how to behave in 
front of Mr. McConnell. Although, 
I can’t speak for Mike — or Madge! 

Tom: Oh, I think Madge will know 
how to act. 

JENNIFER (Seething): What did I tell 
you, Dora. My father prefers a 
house guest to his own daughter. 

Tom: Now, now, Jennifer. I just meant 
that Madge is a bit older and 

JENNIFER (Sharply): Quite a bit older, 
I believe. 

Dora (Changing the subject): Er 
who’s this Mr. McConnell, Jennifer? 
Someone I might know? 

JENNIFER: No. He’s a student from 
the University. He’s working part 
time in Dad’s office. 

Tom: Which reminds me —if we’re 
eating outside, I’d better get started 
on the fire. Just make Cam at home 
when he arrives, Jennifer. Bring 
him outside. (He exits right.) 

JENNIFER (Upset): Dora, why do I do 
it? Every time someone mentions 
that girl’s name I simply go to 
pieces. I can just feel my hair 
standing on end and my flesh goes 
all tingly and clammy and cold. 

Dora: That’s right. I felt the same 
way the first time I saw a Black 
Widow Spider. 

JENNIFER: Oh, be serious! I don’t 
want to feel this way. 

Dora: Well, seriously, then — I think 
you’re letting this feeling you have 
for her get the best of you. But 
I’ll speak to her. 

JENNIFER: About that — I don’t 
know, Dora. Maybe we’d better 
leave well enough alone. She’ll 





probably be joining her mother 
soon anyway. 

Dora: I’m not going to murder the 
girl, dear. The correct word at the 
right time! Who knows? I want to 
be helpful, Jennifer. 

JENNIFER (Wryly): Yes, I know! 
Helpful— oh, gosh! I was sup- 
posed to help Mother. Dora, I’ll go 
see what she wants me to do. Do 
you mind waiting a minute or two? 
We can finish the scene when I’m 
through. 

Dora: Go along. (JENNIFER exits door 
right and Dora again takes up the 
play. Her back is to door left. Near 
the end of her speech the doorbell 
sounds but she is oblivious to its ring- 
ing and reads on.) 

“What’s Montague? It is nor hand, 
nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other 
part 

Belonging to a man. O! Be some 
other name! 

What’s in a name? That which we 
call a rose 

By any other name would smell as 
sweet, 

So Romeo would, were he not 
Romeo call’d, 

Retain that dear perfection which 
he owes 

Without that title. Romeo, doff thy 
name; 

And for that name, which is no part 
of thee, 

Take all myself.”” (Cam McConnELL 

enters while Dora is reading. He is a 

tall, well-built youth about 21 years 

old. His voice has authority.) 

Cam (As Romeo answering his Juliet): 
“T take thee at thy word. 


Call me but love, and I’ll be new 
baptiz’d. 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo,” 

Dora (Startled, she turns and sees 
Cam. She continues the scene.): 
“What man art thou, that, thus 

bescreened in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel?” 
Cam (Crossing to stage center opposite 
Dora): “By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who 
I am. 

My name, dear saint, is hateful to 
myself 

Because it is an enemy to thee. 

Had I it written, I would tear the 
word.” 

Dora (Breaking the mood): I didn’t 
hear you come in. You must be — 
ah, Mr. McConnell. 

Cam: Cam will do. You’re Jennifer? 

Dora: No, I’m not. Jennifer’s helping 
her mother. I’m Dora Barkley, her 
best friend. 

Cam: That was a pretty good reading 
you were giving. I suppose you’re in 
a school play. 

Dora: No. Jennifer and I have been 
going over her lines. She’s trying 
out for the part of the Nurse next 
week. I was just helping her with 
her lines. You — you weren’t bad 
yourself. Say, you spoke those lines 
from memory! (She removes her 
spectacles and sets them and the book 
on a shelf in the bookcase.) 

Cam (Laughing): Yep! Didn’t think I 
could do it either. I played Romeo 
in the sophomore production last 
year. Hardest thing I ever did. The 
fencing wasn’t so bad — but those 
tights! And I lost my wig during 
the balcony scene. 





Dora (Joining in laughter): You 
didn’t! But that’s what would 
happen to me if — well, that’s the 
sort of thing that I might do. (Tom, 
ALICE and JENNIFER enter from right.) 

Auice: Dora, did someone ring? (Sees 
Cam and lets Tom continue.) 

Tom: Glad to see you, Cam. I guess 
you and Dora have already met. 
This is Mrs. Waine and my daughter, 
Jennifer. Cam McConnell. (They all 
exchange greetings.) Why don’t you 
stay for dinner, Dora? Those steaks 
are mighty tempting. 

Dora: No, thanks, Mr. Waine. I have 
to get home. We’re having guests, 
too. 

Tom: Well, Alice, what do you say 
about you and Cam and me going 
out to the summer house? It’s a lot 
cooler out there. 

Auice: All right. 

Cam: Fine, Mr. Waine. I’m happy to 
have met you, Dora. I think you 
ought to try out for that play. You’re 
good. See you later, Jennifer. (Cam 
Tom and ALIcE exit right.) 

JENNIFER: I must say that was fast 
work, Dora! He talked to you as 
though you’d been friends forever. 
And whatever happened to Dora 
Barkley, this year’s calculating, 
impersonal career woman? (Dora 
sits on the sofa with a faraway look in 
her eye, paying no attention to JEN- 
NIFER’S good-natured ribbing.) 

Dora (Suddenly): Jennifer! I’ve got 
it! I know how to put Madge 
Prentice in her place. It’s foolproof. 

JenniIFER (Warily): Oh, dear. The 
dreaded moment. I thought you’d 
forgotten all about that. You might 
as well tell me the worst, though. 


Dora: Get Cam McConnell to take 
you to the Summer Serenade dance 
next Friday night. You can ask 
him — it’s that kind of dance, but 
Madge won’t know it. And think of 
the blow to that pride of hers when 
she finds you’re going with a college 
man! She’ll be positively paralyzed 
with envy. He’ll almost have to 
accept since he’s working for your 
father. 

JENNIFER (Doubtfully): Oh, Dora, I 
don’t know. He seems too nice a 
fellow to drag into my problems. 
Why make him a tool of destruction? 

Dora: Get with it, girl. He won’t have 
to drop an atom bomb on anyone! 
All you’re asking him to do is spend 
a pleasant evening with a lovely girl. 
He probably doesn’t know anyone 
else in town. You'll be doing him a 
favor. 

JENNIFER: Do you think it would 
work? It is just the sort of thing 
Madge would die over. She thinks 
she’s so sophisticated. 

Dora: Of course, Pete might not like 
the idea. 

JENNIFER: That would hardly enter 
into my considerations. 

Dora: Then what’s to stop you? 


JENNIFER: Dora, I’ll do it! I can 
hardly wait to see her face. 

Dora (Looking at her watch): I’ve got 
to run now. Why don’t you call me 
later tonight and we'll talk about it? 

JENNIFER: O.K., and thanks loads, 
Dora. I’ve got a feeling this is going 
to work. (JENNIFER accompanies 
Dora to the door, left. She disappears 
for a moment, and when she returns she 
tidies the room a bit, then evits.) 





Mike (Enters right after a pause. He is 
still searching for his comic books and 
is visibly irked that they are not to be 
found.): Boy, that beats everything! 
(Looks under sofa cushions) Huh! I 
didn’t suppose they’d be here. Let’s 
see now. If I were a lost Startling 
Space Comics book, where would 
I be? (Doorbell rings.) Ah, what the 
heck — (Crosses to door, left) Might 
as well count them lost! (Disappears 
from view while answering the door, 
then re-enters with Pere KENDALL, 
an energetic high school boy) 

Pere: Hiya, Mike! You all alone? 

Mike: No, the others are out in the 
summer house. I'll get Jennifer for 
you. 

Pere: No. Never mind. I wanted to 
talk to you. 

MIKE (Surprised): Me! What do you 
want to talk to me about? 

Pere (Embarrassed): Well 
this — you see, I — 

MIKE (Slouching himself onto the sofa): 
Say! I’ll bet you need some advice. 
That right, Kendall, ole boy? Well, 
you’ve come to the right man. Yes, 
sir, your choice was a good one. 
They all come around to ole Mike 
sooner or later! And from what I’ve 
seen and heard today, believe me, I 
don’t know of one person in this 
town — no, sir!— not one person 
who needs ole Mike’s advice more 
than Pete Kendall! 

Pere (Seating himself on the other end 
of the sofa): And just what do you 
mean by that, fellow? 

Mike: Well — er, gosh! When I told 
Jennifer about you and Madge — 

Pete (Jumping to his feet): When you, 
what! 


-it’s like 


MIKE (Gulping): When I told Jennifer 
that I’d seen you and Madge on the 
tennis court this morning. You re- 
member, you were talking — 

Pere (Sinking to the sofa, a wounded 
animal): Oh! Oh, no! 

MIKE (Peering at him closely): What’s 
the matter, Kendall? 

Pere (Rising and pacing the floor): 
You — you vacuum! What did you 
want to tell Jennifer about that for 
—of all the —and that probably 
clinches the whole deal! 

Mike: Well, say, Kendall — I’m sorry 
if I let the cat out of the bag, but — 

Petre: There wasn’t any cat in the 
bag! 

Mike: You’d better tell Jennifer that, 
because she was plenty burned up. 
(Blandly) You know she _ thinks 
quite a bit of you, Kendall. 

Pere (Painfully wounded again, he sits 
stage left): Oh! It’s fate, Mike. All 
the forces of the universe are press- 
ing me down. Every little atom is 
working against me. (Pitifully) I 
haven’t got a chance. It’s fate. 

Mike (Reminiscently): You know, 
there was a situation like that in 
last month’s Startling Space. This 
scientist was trying his best to — 

Pere: Oh, blast your scientist! 

Mike: That’s what happened! Hey, 
you must have read that issue! 

Pere: Cut the clowning, Mike. I’m in 
trouble. Real trouble! 

Mike: Well, as I said, you’ve come to 
the right man for advice. Now what 
is this problem, Kendall? 

Pete: This is confidential. Under- 
stand? Do you think you can keep 
it to yourself? 





Mike (Hurt): Kendall, my lips are 
sealed! Ray guns couldn’t tear your 
secret from me. 

Pere: I don’t know about ray guns, 
but just don’t blab! 

Mike ~ = (I mpatiently): 
Kendall, give! 

Pere: It’s like this: you saw Madge 
and me talking this morning. Well, 
she cornered me about the Summer 
Serenade dance, you know, the 
dance next week. The girls can in- 
vite the fellows, if they want. Or 
vice versa. It doesn’t matter. Any- 
way, Madge asked me to go with 
her and—and she twisted my 
words all around. I tried to tell her 
I was sure Jennifer would ask me 
or I’d ask Jennifer — but by the 
time I could say anything, well — 
Madge thinks I’m going to the 
dance with her. Man, there’s one 
girl who can talk and talk and talk! 

Mike (Awed): You’re right, Pete. 
You’ve got a problem. 

Pere: That I know. I want you to 
help me get out of it. 

Mike: That’s a pretty big order. What 
can I do? 

Pere: You’re around here. Talk to 
Madge. Explain to Jennifer. Make 
Madge see that she doesn’t want to 
go to that dance with me. After all, 
I’m younger than she is. Say, how 
old is she, anyway? 

Mike: Huh? Madge? Oh, she’s older 
than anyone, I guess. 

Pere: Older than anyone! I don’t 
know as I’d say that! 

Mixe: Nah, I didn’t mean it that way. 
She’s older than anyone you and 
Jennifer go around with. I don’t 
know — maybe she’s as old as 


Come __—on, 


twenty. She’s pretty well preserved, 
though. 

Pere: Yeah, and I might as well be 
preserved — in alcohol — if Jen- 
nifer ever finds out about what’s 
happened! Gosh, I’ve just got to find 
a way out of the mix-up! I’m count- 
ing on you, Mike. 

Mixe: I’ll see what I can do, Kendall. 
Who knows? I might solve the 
whole problem for you! 

Pere: Do your best, Mike. (JENNIFER 
and Cam enter the room from door 
right. JENNIFER stops short when she 
sees Pere. Cam crosses to left and 
stands near the bookcase.) 

JENNIFER: Mother thought she heard 
the doorbell ring, Mike. (Jo Perr) 
You! Here! But I forgot — Madge 
probably invited you! Mike, will 
you tell Madge’s guest that she 
isn’t home yet. Come along, Cam. 
We don’t want to interrupt any- 
thing personal. They usually have a 
lot to talk about. 

Pere: You’ve got it all wrong, Jen- 
nifer. Honestly, there’s nothing 
JENNIFER: I really don’t care to hear 
about it. Besides, you’re embar- 
rassing my guest. Oh, you haven’t 
met each other yet, have you? Cam, 
this is a friend, a former friend of 
mine, Peter Kendall. Cam McCon- 

nell, a university man. 

Pere (Sadly): Hello! 


Cam (Crossing to him, extending his 


hand): Hi! Glad to meet 
Kendall! (They shake hands.) 
JENNIFER: Let’s go back outside, Cam. 
There’s something I want to ask 
you. I do hope you haven’t any- 
thing planned for next Friday night. 


you, 





There’s going to be a dance. (They 
start to exit right.) 

PETE (Anticipating her next words): 
Jennifer! Say, you wouldn’t do that, 
would you? Ah, Jennifer, you’ve 
got everything twisted around. 

JENNIFER (T'urning at door to face him): 
I’ve got everything twisted! Well, 
that is news! It seems to me that — 

Mike: Give him a chance to explain, 
sis! 

Cam: Sure. Perhaps Mike and I had 
better leave you two alone for 
awhile. 

JENNIFER: Not at all. There’s nothing 
to discuss. I wouldn’t think of leav- 
ing my guest alone. 

Pere: Oh, for Pete’s sake! 

JENNIFER: Hmm! Always thinking of 
yourself. 

Mike (Jmpulsively): Ah, why don’t 
you two let up? Just because Madge 
corners Pete into asking her to the 
Summer Serenade dance next Fri- 
day night, Jennifer, doesn’t mean 
that he — (Realizing his error) Oh, 
man — man! That does it. (Slides 
onto sofa) I’ve had it. 

JENNIFER: So! That’s what you were 
up to with Madge Prentice this 
morning! 

Cam (Astounded): Madge Prentice! 

Pere (At his most sinister): Mike, old 
man. Mike Waine! I’d like a few 
words with you outside. You — you 
(Approaching him) microphone- 
mouthed monster, you! 

JENNIFER (Planting herself in front of a 
cowering Mixer): How dare you in- 
sult my little brother! I think, 
Peter Kendall, it’s time you left. 

Pere: Oh! Those atoms — they’re 
swirling all around me. I’m being 
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engulfed by fate. (He stands a broken 
jigure.) 

Cam: Say, did someone mention 
Madge Prentice’s name? (As he 
asks the question, there is a flurry of 
motion at left. MapGr PRENTICE 
enters the living room. She is an at- 
tractive, vivacious young lady, neither 
as old as has been intimated nor as 
fatal of charm as has been suggested.) 

Manos (Breathlessly): Hello, everyone! 
My goodness, I’m late. Did I hear 
someone ask about Madge Prentice? 
(Spies Cam) It isn’t! It can’t be! I 
don’t believe it! But it is— Cam 
McConnell! What in the world! 

Cam (Smiling): Hi, there, Madge. 
Yep, it’s really me. Say, I haven’t 
seen you since — since the Fresh- 
man Prom! 

MancGkz (Crossing to him): That’s right, 
Cam. It’s been just ages. 

JENNIFER (Overwhelmed): 
know each other? 

Mange: Do we! 

Cam: I'll say! 

JENNIFER: But — but — 

Manpce: Jennifer, you darling, why 
didn’t you tell me you were inviting 
one of my old friends to dinner? But 
that’s just like you. Considerate. 
Always so sweet to me. Oh, Cam, 
I’ve loads to tell you, (Pauses) but 
I’m boring everyone. The gossip 
can keep until later. 

Pere (Taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunity): No — no — not at all. You 
and McConnell just talk and visit. 
I’ll take Jennifer outside. 

JENNIFER (Furiously): You will not! 

Mike: Say, Jennifer — 

Pere: You were just leaving, weren’t 
you, Mike? Outside, I mean. Now! 


You two 





MIkE (Remembering): Yeah, that’s 
right. I sure was— things to do, 
you know. I’d better go right now. 
(Exits rapidly at right) 

Mapce: Oh, heavens. I’ve got to 
change for dinner. We can talk 
later, Cam. You are staying? 

Cam: Sure thing. 

Mance: Wait a minute! How marvel- 
ous! The Summer Serenade dance 
— next Friday night. Pete, don’t go 
away. I want to talk to you! Are 
you going to be in town, Cam? 

Cam: I think so. 

JENNIFER: Now, really, Madge! 

Mapas: I’ve got the most marvelous 
idea. Let’s make it a double date. 
Pete can take you, Jennifer, and I’ll 
go with Cam! 

JENNIFER (Angry): Well, really — of 
all the — 

Cam: It’s up to you people. 

Pere (Gratefully): You know, Madge’s 
idea sounds pretty good to me. 

JENNIFER: Not to me, it doesn’t. Just 
what makes you think I want to go 
any place with Pete Kendall, 
Madge? You certainly are able to 
slip your escorts on and off like a 
glove! Besides, I intended to ask 
Cam — 

Cam (Innocently): Now, look — 

Mange: But this is so much nicer, 
dear. I know that Pete would 
rather — 

JENNIFER: Frankly, I don’t care what 
you or Pete would rather do. As 
far as I’m concerned, Madge Pren- 
tice, you can go to that dance with 
— with the Maharajah of Timbuktu. 
I’m sure you could talk him into it. 
Pete can— oh, I don’t care what 
Pete does. As for me, I’m going to 


my room. Good night! (She rushes 
out door right, almost colliding with 
Tom and AuIce as they are entering.) 

Auice: Gracious, Tom and I could 
hear your voices in the summer 
house. 

Tom: And from the expressions on 
your faces, I’d say there had been a 
few words exchanged — and not all 
of them pleasant ones! 

Pere: It’s all my fault, Mr. Waine. 

Cam (Cutting in): I must have said the 
wrong thing. 

Mance (Interrupting): Oh, dear, I’m 
sorry — 

Tom (Raising his hands): Whoa, wait 
a minute! What is all this? (Door- 
bell rings.) Who can that be? (Starts 
for door, left) 

Autce: Never mind, Tom. I'll get it. 
(Crosses left and exits for a moment) 

Tom: Now, as I was saying, what hap- 
pened in here? 

Mange: Oh, Mr. Waine, it’s my fault. 
I guess I’ll never learn to mind my 
own business. You see, I’ve had the 
feeling lately that, well — that 
Jennifer has resented me. I wanted 
to make up for whatever I’d done. 

Auice (Re-entering from left, preceded 
by Dora): It’s Dora. She forgot 
her glasses. 

Dora: Goodness, yes. I don’t know 
how I’ll find them since I can’t see 
very well without them. 

Au: We’ll help you look for them. 
(Everyone searches.) 

Cam (At bookcase): Are these yours? 
You probably set them on the shelf 
when you finished reading. (Gives 
them to her) 

Dora (Putting them on): I remember. 
That’s just what I did do. I hope I 
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didn’t interrupt anything, but our 
guests couldn’t come and I had some 
homework to do, so — 

Auice: Not at all, Dora. You’re per- 
fectly welcome. It’s only that Jen- 
nifer seems a little upset. She went 
to her room. 

Dora (Glancing at Mance): Oh, is 
there anything I can do? 

Mapce: Dora Barkley, don’t you look 
at me that way, I know just what 
you’re thinking and it’s not true! 

Tom: Girls — girls! Let’s get to the 
bottom of this calmly. 

Cam: Say, Dora, I don’t think we’re 
needed in here. How about coming 
out to the patio with me? Someone 
had better have a look at that fire. 

Dora (Pleased): I'd love to. (As they 
start to exit at right) And perhaps you 
can tell me some more about Romeo 
and Juliet. I’ve been thinking about 
what you and Jennifer said, and, 
you know, I just might — (They 
exit.) 

Mance (Looking after them): That’s an 
interesting development. 


Tom: Now, please, what did happen in 
here? 


Pere: I guess it’s really all my fault, 
Mr. Waine. You see, Jennifer’s mad 
because she thinks I asked Madge to 
go to the Summer Serenade dance 
with me. 

MapcGe (Surprised): Pete Kendall! 
How on earth did she get an idea 
like that? 

Pere: What do you mean, how did she 
get an idea like that? What other 
idea was she to get? You did talk 
me into taking you, didn’t you? My 
gosh, you beat around the bush 


enough this morning, but I knew 
what you wanted, I guess! 

Manpce (Laughing): Oh, Pete! You 
are hopeless. No wonder Jennifer 
wanted a change from you! 


Pere: What do you mean, a change 
from me. You’ve got a nerve! 


Mance: And no wonder she’s annoyed 
with me. I certainly don’t blame 
her. 

Tom: Please! I’ve been able to follow 
every other word of this conversa- 
tion. (Doorbell rings.) Ye gods! This 
might as well be the White House 
on Inauguration Day! 

AuIcE (Crossing to door, left): Temper, 
temper, Tom! (She exits for a mo- 
ment.) 

Pere (Glaring at MapGe): Do you 
mean to say that you don’t want to 
go to that dance with me? 

Mance: Of course not! Do you think I 
want to be responsible for breaking 
up you and Jennifer? If you weren’t 
so dense you would have realized 
that I wasn’t beating around the 
bush, as you put it, this morning. I 
was trying — very subtly — to in- 
form you that Jennifer would really 
be delighted to go with you — no 
matter what she said. 

Pere (Sinking into the nearest chair): 
Oh! Oh! How dumb can a guy be? 
Now what’ll I say to Jennifer? Oh, 
those atoms, they’re swirling all 
around me again! 

Auice (Re-entering with GRacE PREN- 
TICE, who is carrying a dress box 
under her arm): We have another 
guest, folks! 

Mapce: Mother! (Runs across to her 
and hugs her) 





Tom: Glad to see you, Grace. Why 
didn’t you let us know? I’d have 
met you at the station. 

Grace: That’s nice of you, Tom. But 
I couldn’t impose on you and Alice 
any longer. The lawyers finally 
settled your grandfather’s estate, 
Madge, but I have to rush right 
back to New York to sign some legal 
papers. (Jo Tom and Auicr) I de- 
cided to pick up some _ personal 
things, take Madge off your hands, 
and we'd fly to New York together. 

Mapce (£xrcited): You don’t mean it, 
Mother! New York! How fabulous! 

Grace: The plane leaves later tonight. 
You’d better get your packing done. 

Manger: I’ll do it right now. Oh, Mr. 
and Mrs. Waine, you’ve been won- 
derful, and I hope that you don’t 
think I’m not appreciative of all 
you’ve done to make my visit here a 
happy one. 

Auice: We understand, dear. 

Mapce: I do feel just awful about 
Jennifer, though. Goodness, she 
must think all sorts of things about 
me! 

Prete (Moaning from his chair): Oh! 

Mapce (Noticing dress box under her 
mother’s arm): Is that what I think 
it is, Mother? 

GRACE: It is. 
MADGE.) 

Mange: I know what I’ll do. I’ll take 
this right up to Jennifer, and I’ll just 
explain everything to her. I can at 
least do that. (JENNIFER enters.) 

JENNIFER (Quietly): You needn’t ex- 
plain anything to me, Madge. 
Mother and Dad, and even Dora 
were right. I’ve acted like a silly 
child. Suspicious and hateful and 


(She gives the box to 


nasty! I guess I’ve been sort of — 
well, jealous. Dashing out of here 
was the final silliness. You and Cam 
can hardly be blamed for knowing 
each other. I guess if Pete wants to 
ask you to the dance it’s his business. 

Pere: But I didn’t, Jennifer! It’s all a 
misunderstanding. 

ManpcGe: Jennifer, it has been a mis- 
understanding. Pete intended to 
take you to the dance all along. I 
just poked my nose in where it 
didn’t belong. 

Grace: That sounds familiar. 

JENNIFER: I should have let you ex- 
plain before I lost my temper. 

Pere (Crossing to her): Does that 
mean I’m forgiven? 

JENNIFER: I guess there’s nothing to 
forgive, Pete. If there is, I’m the 
one to be forgiven. 

ManGeE (Giving dress box to JENNIFER): 
This is for you. I wrote Mother and 
asked her to bring it from New 
York. I hope it will make up for all 
the times I’ve worn your clothes, 
but, you see, I didn’t bring many 
with me and your friends always 
dress so well that I didn’t want to 
disgrace you by wearing the same 
old thing all the time. 

AuicE: It seems there’s a reason for 
everything, isn’t there, Jennifer? 
JENNIFER (Lifting a lovely dress from 
the box): Golly, I don’t know what 
to say, Madge. It seems that I’ve 
had everything wrong from the 
beginning. The dress is simply 
lovely. Thank you, Mrs. Prentice — 

and Madge. 

Grace: That’s all right, Jennifer. I 
know how Madge goes through a 
wardrobe. You probably need a new 





dress. (Cam and Dora enter from 
door right.) 

Cam: I don’t know about you people, 
but the fire’s ready and I’m ready! 
Would I be a peasant if I mentioned 
dinner? 

Tom: Alice! These kids must be 
famished. Grace, you and Madge 
are staying for dinner, then we'll 
drive you to the airport. Pete and 
Dora, you call your parents, you’re 
staying, too. 

Dora: I don’t know if I should. 
Jennifer, you’re going to be awfully 
mad at me. Cam asked me to the 
dance, and I accepted! What’s 
everyone looking at me like that for? 

JENNIFER (Laughing): It’s all right, 
Dora. Cam couldn’t have chosen a 
better date. Pete and I’ll make it a 
foursome. 

Dora (Puzzled): We must have missed 
something, Cam. 

Cam: Uh—uh! And, guess what, 
Dora has agreed to try out for the 
play. I’m going to coach her. 


Mike (Peeking around door, right): 
Anybody mind if I come in? 

Pere (Genially): Not at all, Mike — 
not at all! You come right in. We’d 
like you to come in 

Mike (Doubtfully): Yeah? Well, 
maybe. (Crossing to his father) Say, 
Dad, did you start the barbecue 
fire with these? (He holds up several 
tattered comic book pages.) 

Tom: Yes, I think I did, son. Why? 

MrkeE (Philosophically): Oh, nothing. 
Better a steak than cologne, if you 
know what I mean. 

Auice: I’m afraid we don’t, Mike. But 
you can tell us all about it after 
we’ve had a good dinner. Come on, 
everyone, this will have to be a co- 
operative effort! (They all exit door 
right, laughing and talking, as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play, it has been 
reprinted from the March, 1955 issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
TEEN AND TWENTY 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 35 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern, rey dress. Alice 


wears a cotton dress and an apron. Jennifer 
and Dora wear school clothes. Mike wears 
blue jeans or a baseball uniform. Pete 
wears school clothes and a letterman’s 
sweater. Tom is dressed in a business 
suit, and later he appears with his coat 
removed. Cam wears a sports coat, slacks 
and a bright bow tie. Madge is also dressed 
in school clothes, but she must wear a 
grey skirt. Grace wears a suit and hat 
and carries gloves and purse. 


Properties: Flowers, vase piece of palpne, 
baseball bat and mitt, candy in candy dish 
horn-rimmed glasses, Life magazine, vol- 
ume of Shakespeare, letters, brief case, 
watch, dress box containing party dress, 
comic book es. 

Setting: The Waine living room. A modern 
room, comfortably furnished with sofa, 
chairs, lamps, etc., There is a coffee table 
in front of sofa and a small table holding 
a telephone next to sofa. A large bookcase 
is placed upstage left. There is an exit at 
left leading to the front door and an exit 
at right leading to the kitchen, the patio, 
and the interior of the house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





You Can’t Run Away from It 


by Herbert Ravetch 


Characters 

LARRY 

JEAN, his sister 

MoruEerR 

Tom 

Ist CavE MAN 

2nD CavE MAN 

OG 

BARK 

Ist MAN OF THE FUTURE 

2nND MAN OF THE FUTURE 

GIRL OF THE FUTURE, @ secretary 

Rapio ANNOUNCER 

True: The present. 

Serrinc: Larry’s room. A strange ma- 
chine occupies most of the room. 

Art Rise: Larry is hard at work, bang- 
ing on the machine, oblivious to every- 
thing else. After a moment, MOTHER 


other cave men 


squeezes her way into the room and 


comes up behind him. 

Moruer: Larry 
screams.) Larry! 

Larry (Looking in opposite direction): 
Is someone calling me? 

Moruer: Yes, I am! 

Larry: Oh, there you are, Mom. I 
thought it was you. 

Moruer: You thought no such thing, 
young man. Why, if Gabriel blew 
his horn and the whole world came 
to an end, you’d still be here in 
your room, hammering away. 

Larry: Well, this is mighty important 
to me, Mom. It’s going to change 
my whole life — yours and Dad’s, 
too. 


(She 


Larry — 


Moruer: You’re right about your 
Dad, son. He’s ready to move out 
of the house right now. How can 
one boy make so much noise — 
and look at this room. 

Larry: Mom, as soon as I finish it, 
we can all retire. Isn’t that worth 
a little noise? 

Moruer: What is the thing? 

Larry: It’s a machine. 

JEAN (Offstage): Mom, Tom’s still on 
the phone. 

Moruer: Oh, I forgot what I came 
in for. Tom’s on the phone. 

Larry (Taking up his tools): I don’t 
have time to go to the phone. Tell 
him he can come over and watch 
if he wants to. 

Moruer: Young man, you march 
right in there and answer the phone. 

Larry: Mom, a boy’s room is his con- 
crete pillbox. No one should blast 
him out of it. Can’t you see I’m 
busy now? (The hammering begins 

and Moruer, exasperated, 

LARRY goes on working. A 
moment later, JEAN enters. This is 
forbidden territory for her. She tip- 
toes, reaches into the machine and 
touches something. There is a rush 
of wind and a blinking of lights. 
Larry leaps to his feet.) What are 
you doing? 

JEAN: Just looking around. 

Larry: You want to blow up the whole 
house? I thought I told you to 
stay out of here. 


again, 
leaves. 





JEAN: Tom said he’d be right over. 

Larry: Good. Now scram! 

JEAN: I'll leave as soon as he gets here. 
(Hammering begins again.) By the 
way, where did you really get this 
idea? It looks like something out 
of a comic strip. 

Larry: None of your business. 

JEAN: It may be something that would 
work in the funnies, but it won’t 
work for you. 

Larry (Stung): Oh, no? How do you 
think I got all those A’s in Spanish? 

JEAN: How did you get all those A’s? 
You haven’t made anything higher 
than a C since the 7th grade. 

Larry: I have now. 

Jean: How? With this piece of junk? 
What does it do, think for you? 
Larry: Never mind what it does. 

You’d be afraid to try it out. 

JEAN: I'll bet I wouldn’t. 

Larry: I'll bet you would. 

JEAN: Give me a chance. 

Larry (Considers): Maybe I will. 

JEAN: When? 

Larry: Later. I'll never finish if I 
keep talking to you. (Hammers) 
JEAN: It ought to do something. 
You’ve torn everything in the house 
apart to make it. Nothing works 
any more. Everybody’s going crazy. 
I just heard Mom and Dad talking. 
They’re planning to run away from 

home tomorrow. 

Larry (Mysteriously): They won’t run 
away — not tomorrow. 

JEAN: How do you know? 

Larry: I know. 
already. 

JEAN (Very excited): Oh, Larry, is this 
thing for real? Tell me. Have you 
traveled into the future? Do you 


I’ve been there 


know what’s going to happen to- 
morrow or next week? 

Larry (Bursting to tell): Well — ll 
tell you. (Tom enters, edging around 
the machine. ) 

Tom: Your mom and dad said I’d 
find you in here. Say, what’s the 
matter with them? Are they going 
somewhere? They’re packing like 
crazy. 

Larry: Oh, don’t worry about them. 
I’ve got enough to worry about here. 

Tom (He knows about the machine): 
What’s the matter? Doesn’t it work 
any more? 

JEAN (Still bursting with excitement): 
Larry, what were you going to say? 
What were you going to tell me? 

Larry (Very embarrassed. Mimics 
JEAN): “What was I going to say? 
What was I going to tell you?” Nag, 
nag, nag. That’s all I ever get from 
you. 

JeAN (Hurt): Now that your best friend 
is here, 1 suppose you’ll want me to 
leave. 

Tom: Yes, why don’t you, Jean? We 
have things to talk about. 

Jean: I won’t, that’s why. Does this 
work any more? (Turns on radio) 

Rapio Voice: Then the President told 
his press that world 
peace is the most important issue 
of all, and that the United States 
will continue, as always, to work for 
its preservation. Today, throughout 
the country, the Community Chest 
drive was moving toward the end 
of its first week. When interviewed, 
Chairman Anderson said that the 
collections are lagging behind last 
year’s drive, and that unless every- 
one takes on his full responsibility 


conference 





and helps raise money, the Chest 
will have to stop many of its ac- 
tivities during the coming year. 

Larry: Oh, no! Turn that off. 

Rapio Vorce: In Chicago, the Steel 
Workers of America are holding 
their fourth annual convention. 

JEAN (Turns it off): What’s the mat- 
ter? Don’t you have time to hear 
about other people’s troubles? 

Larry: What are you getting so noble 
about? I haven’t seen you working 
for the Community Chest. 

Jean: I haven’t 
either. 

Larry: Neither of us has, so let’s for- 
get it. Somebody else will take 
care of it. 

JEAN: Didn’t you hear what the an- 
nouncer said? 
help. 


see you working, 


Everyone needs to 


Larry: I suppose two people out of a 
million are going to make a dif- 
ference. 

Tom: I don’t know what all the yack- 
ing is about. What did they do be- 
fore there was a Community Chest? 

Jean: I'll tell you what they did. 
People died and went homeless and 
starved. That’s what they did. 

Larry: No, I think Tom’s right. They 
made out all right then. They’ll do 
all right now. 

Tom: Why didn’t I think of that be- 
fore? I could have popped that 
question at our homeroom teacher. 
What did they do before there was 
a Community Chest? Of course. 

Larry: Yes, you should have done 
that, Tommy. I’d like to see him 
answer that one. 

JEAN (In a fury): Oh! Maybe I’m no 
angel, but you guys take the cake. 
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It’s a pleasure to leave this room. 
(JEAN stalks out.) 

Tom: At least that got rid of her. 

Larry: Community Chest! Here we 
have the greatest discovery in the 
history of the world, and she wants 
us to think about that. 

Tom: You haven’t told her, have you? 

LARRY: Oh, no! What do you think 
I am — a squealer? 

Tom: For a minute, I wondered. 

Larry: Have you told anybody? 

Tom: Nobody! 

Larry: Let’s take the oath. 
cross arms and grasp wrists and go 
through the following oath.) 

LARRY and Tom: I’m a no-good, low- 

down, chicken-livered creep, 

If I ever breathe a word, tell a soul, 
or give a peep. 

You can hang me, you can skin me, 
you can beat me to the ground, 

If I ever let it slip, if 1 ever make 
a sound. 

Button your mouth, close your jaw, 
tie your tongue up tight! 

[ dare not break this oath, or [’ll 
vanish out of sight! 

Mum-m-m’s the word! 

Tom: All right. Now I feel better. 

Larry: I feel worse. That’s some oath. 

Tom: It has to be. Anyway, you made 
it up, didn’t you? 

Larry: Yes, | know. 

Tom: Have any of the kids been after 
you? 

Larry: You bet. They’re at me all 
the time. ‘“‘What’s going on between 
you and Tom,” they want to know, 
“making the highest grades in the 
class on the algebra test! What's 
your system? How about cutting 
us in?” 


(They 





Tom: I know. The same thing’s been 
happening to me. (Looks at the ma- 
chine) What a beauty! (He kisses 
it.) A real, live, genuine time ma- 
chine. Are we all ready to take care 
of next week’s test? 

Larry: We sure are. I have to pre- 
tend that I’m not finished, or they’d 
want me to get rid of it. But it’s 
ready. Do you think it will work 
this time? 

Tom: Why not? We flip the switches 
and go forward in time one week, to 
the day after the next algebra test. 
Then, right there on your desk, just 
like the last time, will be your paper 
that Mrs. Lane returned to you with 
all the problems. 

Larry: With a pretty lousy grade, too. 

Tom: But we change all that. We write 


down the problems, reverse the 


switches and come back to now, 


today. Then we figure out the an- 
swers ahead of time and make a 
hundred per cent on the test at the 
end of the week. (Very pleased with 
himself) Oh, what a system! 

Larry: To think, it all started with 
an idea from a comic strip. 

Tom: Good old Alley Oop! I could 
kiss him. Say, maybe some day we 
ought to go back to the cave man 
days and really thank him. 

Larry: You know, Tom, I’m beginning 
to wonder if we’re doing the right 
thing. 

JEAN (Enters): I’m sorry to invade 
your inner sanctum, but Tom’s 
mother just called. She wants him 
to come home. 

Tom: She can’t do this to me. When 
is she going to realize that I’m a 
man? 
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JEAN: When you start acting like one, 
I guess. (Tom draws back as if to 
hit her.) She said right now. 

Tom: What about all this? 

JEAN: You’d better get started. 

Tom: I won’t. I just can’t leave now. 

JEAN: She said you have three minutes 
to make it. 

Tom: ’Bye, Larry. (Tom bolts for the 
door.) 

JEAN: Larry... 

Larry: What? 

JeAN: Mom and Dad really were pack- 
ing. 

Larry: They were? 

Jean: Yes, but it’s to take us on a 
trip this weekend. 

Larry: Oh. 

JeAN: Dad just got a call from Mr. 
Jenkins. He’s the area supervisor 
for the Community Chest Drive, 
and Dad’s going to go out to help 
tonight. Why don’t we go with him? 

Larry: What? Community Chest 
again? I’ve got enough things on 
my mind without that. You go. 

JEAN: Larry, I was thinking about 
what Tom said before. What did 
they do before there was a Com- 
munity Chest? I’ll bet people were 
always helping one another anyway, 
because if they weren’t, things 
would have been pretty bad. 

Larry: Who cares? 

JEAN: Oh, you’re just mad because 
Tom had to leave. 

Larry: No, as a matter of fact, I’m 
glad he did. 

JEAN: Why? (No answer) Has it got 
something to do with this? (Points 
to machine) 

Larry: Maybe. 





JEAN: Larry, is this supposed to be 
a time machine? 

Larry: What do you mean? 

JEAN: I’m just guessing, but is it? 

Larry: I can’t tell you. You should 
hear the oath I made up for myself. 

JEAN: What can an oath do to you? 

Larry: It can make me disappear if 
I go against it. 

JEAN: If this is a time machine, it 
could make you disappear anyway, 
couldn’t it? 

Larry: I never thought of that. 

JeAN: Why don’t you go into the fu- 
ture and see if the Community Chest 
will reach its goal for this year? 

Larry (Hxasperated): Are we back to 
that again? 

JEAN: You’re afraid, or it doesn’t 
really work at all. I think it’s a 
big fake. 

Larry: Oh, it is, is it? What did you 
say about people always having 
some kind of Community Chest? 
Well, I think you’re crazy, but why 
don’t we go back and see? 

JEAN: Now? 

Larry: Sure, now. 

JeAN: All right. Where do I sit? 

Larry: Right here. 
Ready? 

JEAN: I think so. 

Larry: I hope we make it back. Hold 
tight. (They hunch their shoulders. 
Sound of wind and lights as before. 
Lights on bedroom scene fade and 
come up gradually at stage right where 
we see a desolate plain. There is a 
cave entrance, and two Cave MEN 
lying asleep. The noise dies away 
and Jean and Larry look around in 
bewilderment.) 

Jean: Are we there? 


(They climb in.) 


Larry: I think so. I pushed the 
throttle over as far as I could. 

JEAN: Well, let’s see. (Steps out of the 
machine) The room is gone. Look! 
(The two CavE MEN wake up.) 

Ist Cave Man (Grunts): Warm day. 
(Other CavE MAN 1s staring off right, 
as if at the top of a mountain.) 
What does weather man signal? 

2np Cave Man: He say, smog green! 

Ist Cave Man: Uh! Good. 

2np Cave Man: Here come man. 

Ist Cave Man: Look like Og. What 
he drag with him? (OG enéers, 
dragging after him a woman dummy. 
He holds her by the hair.) 

2np Cave Man: Og, why you drag 
she on ground? 

Oa: She my date for tonight. Me no 
want to be late. Me keep her with 
me. 

Ist Cave Man: Og, what you do on 
date? 

Oc: We go watch dinosaurs fight. 
Very good fight tonight at Madison 
Square Garden. 

2np Cave Man: How much? 

Oc: Hill one animal 
Ringside seats, three skulls. 

Ist Cave Man: Uh! May best dino- 
saur win. (BARK enters.) 

2nD Cave MAN: 
What is new? 

Bark: I come from North. Big 
trouble. Dinosaurs eating people. 
We need help. 

Ist Cave Man: We give help. Come. 
(ist and 2np Cave MEN go offstage 
and return with a large box on which 
is painted, ‘‘Cave-unity Chest.’’) 

2npD Cave Man (To OQO6): 
Cave-unity Chest. 

Oc: I give one skull, two bones. 


skull. 


seats, 


Welcome, Bark. 


Give. 


(To 





his girlfriend) Hey, Ogatha, no ring- 
side seat tonight. Will sit in last 
row because (Shouts) give to Cave- 
unity Chest! (Cave Men take out 
bones and skulls from chest, place 
them in burlap bag and give to BARK.) 
2np Cave Man: Take this North. 
Tell people we send more soon. 

JEAN (Off to the side): Larry, can you 
believe your eyes? 
Chest! 

Larry: There must be a mistake. 
This can’t be. (Goes up to OG) 
Why are you giving to the (Reads 
sign) Cave-unity Chest? 

Oc: Cave-unity Chest 


Community 


fine thing. 


Help me when I was stepped on by 
mammoth. You give? 
Larry: Me? I have nothing to give. 
Oc: You give! 
Larry: No. 
2np Cave Man: Everyone give. 


Oa: No give, I bash in head. 

JEAN: Larry, run! (They both run for 
the time machine. CavE MEN lumber 
after them. The switch is thrown, 
time machine starts. Lights off 
Cave MEN and on at home.) 

Larry: Are we back? 

JEAN: I think so. 

Larry (Collapses in chair): Get me 
some music. I need something to 
calm my nerves. 

JeaAN (Turning on radio): Were we 
really back among the cave men? 

Larry: I’m afraid we were. 

Jean: You see, even they had a Com- 
munity Chest. 

Rapio Voice (Singing to the tune of 
“Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze’’): 

He flies through the air 
And he does his best, 


To help out the good old Com- 
munity Chest; 

He’s living on air, and you know the 
rest, 

‘Cause he gave all his dough to the 
Chest. 

Larry: Change that station! 
changes the station.) 

Rapio Voice (Words sung to the tune 
of “Standing on the Corner’’): 
Standing on the corner, watching 

all the dough go by. 
Standing on the corner, giving all 
the dough the eye. 
Brother, you can’t pick a better 
organization, 
Community Chest will always try, 
To be there on the corner and an- 
swer every need, 
answer every need, 
answer every need and cry. 

Larry (Leaps up and turns off radio): 
That’s it! That’s the last straw. 
I’ve got to get out of here. (Jumps 
into machine) I can’t take it any 
more. 

JEAN: Wait me. (Jumps in) 
Where are we going now? 

Larry: Not back to the cave men. 

JEAN: The future? 

Larry: The future. (Larry pushes 
the switch. The lights and wind come 
up as machine begins to work. Lights 
out on home scene, up at stage right. 
Scene of the future. 1st MAN is 
sitting at a futuristic table, earphones 
with antenna clamped to his head. 
Beside him is his secretary, with ear- 
phones and antenna on her head. A 
strange sign with just a few charac- 
ters hangs above them. Something 1s 
coming in over the earphones. The 
GirRL_ takes and the MAN 


(JEAN 


for 


notes, 





answers over his microphone. They 
are very excited, but instead of talk- 
ing, they chirp, whistle, or blow small 
whistles to each other with short mu- 
sical sounds.) Now what! 

JEAN: Are you sure we haven’t landed 
on Mars? 

Larry: I don’t know. (Listens a 
moment) Well, let’s try. (Steps for- 
ward) Hello, does anyone around 
here speak English? (The two people 
stare at them and chirp in excitement.) 
Does anybody speak English? Where 
are we? What year is this? 

JEAN: English. Doesn’t anybody 
speak English? (As the two people 
chirp away, the word, “English,” is 
now heard amidst the noises they 
make. ) 

Larry: Yes, that’s 


right, English. 


(The Giri runs out and returns with 
2nD Man. She chirps, and he chirps 


back and _ the 
heard again. 


“English,” is 

Then, the 2nd Man 
steps forward and offers his hand.) 

2np MAN: Welcome. I don’t know 
how you got here, but from your 
dress, I would place you somewhere 
in the 1940's or 50’s. 

JEAN: What year is this? 

2nD Man: 2458. 

Larry: 2458! Wow! Five hundred 
years from now. ‘I mean, since then. 
How come you speak English, and 
those characters don’t? 

2np Man: I am a student of ancient 
languages, and English happens to 
be my specialty. No one here, of 
course, can understand you. 

Larry: What’s all this? (He imitates 
the chirping.) 

2np MAN (Laughs) : That is our modern 
language. 


word, 


It replaces whole sen- 


tences of your speech with single 
sounds. Much quicker and more 
efficient, of course. 

JEAN: What does the Declaration of 
Independence sound like now? (2ND 
Man chirps five or six sounds, panto- 
miming a declaration of freedom and 
independence.) How about the rest? 

2np Man: That’s it. 

Larry: Wow! 

JEAN: How about, I love you. (2ND 
Man chirps one, long, tender, de- 
scending note.) 

Larry: How about, kill the umpire! 

2np Man: I’m sorry, young man, but 
there are no words any more for 
kill or cheat or lie. Those things 
went out a long time ago. They 
don’t exist any more. 

JEAN: Don’t people get sick or die 
any more? 

2nD Man: There is almost no illness, 
but there are still accidents, catas- 
trophe and death. That’s what this 
is all about. (Points to people) 

Larry: What do you mean? 

2np Man: Well, that’s a call coming 
in from Saturn. There’s been a vol- 
canic explosion, and many of our 
settlers there are in need of help. 

Larry: Wait a minute. What does 
that sign say? 

2np Man: Why, this is the head- 
quarters of the Universal Aid So- 
ciety. In the twentieth century, you 
called it the Community Chest. 

Larry: Oh! (Covers his face and groans) 

2np Man: Yes, no matter how many 
years pass, men will always need to 
help each other to avoid the dis- 
asters of life, and they always will 
help each other. You believe in that, 
don’t you? (Larry runs for the ma- 





chine.) What’s the matter with him? 

JEAN: Oh, he’ll be all right. Thank you. 
Thank you very much. (Runs off) 

2nD Man: Wait! Who are you? How 
did you get here? (JEAN and LARRY 
get into machine. Lights fade on 
future, come up on room.) 

JEAN: Why did you run away? There 
was so much to see. 

Larry: I had to, Jean. I guess I felt 
like a heel. I wanted to get away. 
What could be better than helping 
other people? That’s about the most 
important thing you can do in life. 

Jean: I think you’re right, Larry. But 
you know, I’m beginning to like this 
time travel. Shall we take another 
trip? 

Larry: Oh, 


no, no more trips. I’ve 


had quite enough of that thing. 
(Larry kicks the machine, and all 
the lights start flashing and the wind 


blows.) What have I done? 
thing’s gone haywire. Look, 


The 
the 


dials are spinning in both directions. 
Hey, we’re going into the future and 
the past at the same time. (People 
come pouring onto the stage — the 
MEN oF THE FuTuRE, the CAVE MEN, 
Moruer and Tom.) 

Moruer: What’s going on in here? 

Larry (Clears his throat): Mom, I’ve 
invited some guests over. 

Moruer: Guests? What are you 
people doing here? 

Oc: We ask everyone give plenty to 
Cave-unity Chest. (FuruRE PEoPpLe 
utter a series of chirps with the words, 
“Community Chest.’’) 

Furure Man: Furthermore, there is 
no better investment for anyone. 
ALL: So, come on, you people of the 
twentieth century, make this a 
happy year for everyone. Just give 
to the Community Chest. 

Future Prope (In unison) 
chirp, give!! (Curtain) 

THE END 


: Chirp, 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


You Can’t Run Away From It 


Characters: 9 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother, Jean, Larry and Tom are 
dressed in everyday modern clothes. The 
Cave Men wear conventional cave men’s 
costumes. The People of the Future are 
dressed in futuristic stylized costumes to 
suggest the age in which they are living. 
The Man and Girl of the Future wear ear- 
phones with antennas attached clamped on 
their heads. 

Properties: Tools for Larry; female dummy 
dressed as a cave woman; large box on 
which is manag “Cave-unity Chest”; bur- 
lap bag; bones, papier-mAché skulls; note- 
book and pencil for Girl of the Future. 

Setting: A typical American boy’s room. In 
the center of the room, crowding every- 
thing else, is a machine made of wood, 
wire and metal. This can be as simple or 


as elaborate as desired. It must suggest a 
weird, electronic machine; it also must be 
large "enough for Larry and Jean to get 
into. Also in the room are a bed, a desk 
with a lamp on it, and a radio. This 
setting should be in the center and left 
center of the stage. At the right stage 
two different settings occur: first settin ng 
is the cave man scene. All that is requir 
is something to s cugzest some large rocks. 
These may on-stage when lights 
fade on bedroom scene; second setting is 
the future world. All that is needed are a 
modern table, two chairs, and a sign hang- 
ing over the table with strange-looking 
characters printed on it. 

— When indicated in the text, the 

ights fade out on the bedroom scene and 

come up on the scene at the right stage, 
then lowered on scene at right, coming up 
again on bedroom scene. 





Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Turning the Tables 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


Miss WaRREN, head librarian 
BraDy ) 

BARBIE 
RALPu 
Epriru-Jo 
MARILYN 
WEB 
HENRY 
MARCIA 
Tom 
SHIRLEY 
PHIL 


Rosin Hoop 
Tiny Tm 
IcHABOD CRANE 
Dr. Do.irrLe 
HEIDI 
SENSIBLE KaTE 
Driss 

Jim HAWKINS 
Nick 

PENNY 
CapTrain NEMO 
Brest BELOVED 


Heap HosGosiin 


book characters 





/ 


Serrine: The Children’s Room of the 
Cardiff Public Library. Prominently 
displayed on a long central table is a 
collection of books with a large sign: 
CnoosE A Pat For Book WEEK. 

At Rise: Miss WARREN is checking 
out books to a line of children awaiting 
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their turns. A group of boys and 
girls seated at a corner table seems 
to be having a heated discussion, 
mostly in whispers. 

Miss WaRREN (Jo boy at desk): 
There you are! (Handing him a book) 
Now try to bring this one in on time. 
(As boy leaves) Next! Well, Brady, 
how did you like this one? Treasure 
at Bar X? Did you find it exciting? 

Brapy (Jn a bored manner): Oh, it 
was O.K. But I’m getting tired of 
westerns. I’d like something about 
the North. 

Miss WARREN: Have you tried Kudla 
and His Polar Bear by Miriam 
MeMillan? 

Brapy: No, I haven’t read it, but I 
don’t care for books about animals. 

Miss WARREN: Getting a little hard 
to please, aren’t you, Brady? Well, 
take a look around. Maybe you'll 
find something you like. You might 
look at Green Seas and White Ice 
if you’re really interested in the 
North. That’s real adventure at its 
best. 

Brapy: Thanks a lot, but I think, after 
all, I’d rather have a mystery. 
(Moves on to bookshelves) 

Miss WARREN (To girl next in line): 
Hello, Barbie. How did you enjoy 
Melody, Mutton Bone and Sam? 
(As she takes book BarBrE is re- 
turning.) 





BarsBiE: Oh, it was wonderful, Miss 
Warren. Do you have any more 
books by Lavinia Davis that I 
haven’t read? 

Miss WarREN: I think you’ve read 
most of hers. But why don’t you 
try something else for a change? 
Dorothy Deming has a fine mystery 
based on nursing. It’s called 
Curious Calamity in Ward 8. I 
believe it’s in. Do you want it? 

BarsiE: No, thanks, Miss Warren. 
It was nice of you to suggest it, 
but you know me. I never read 
anything but horse stories. 

Miss WarRREN: But there are so many 
wonderful books in the world, my 
dear. It’s like going on a diet of 
cornflakes, or eating nothing but 
cream puffs, to stick to one kind of 
book all the time. You’ll get mental 


rickets or something. 

BarsiE: Just the same, I think I’ll 
look for another horse story, Miss 
Warren. 


Miss WarrREN: Suit yourself. After 
all, this is a public library. (As 
children at table become noisy) I'll 
have to ask you folks at that corner 
table to be more quiet. 

Raupx: Sorry, Miss Warren! (To 
boys and girls) I told you we were 
making too much noise. First thing 
you know she’! put us out. 

Miss WaRREN (With a smile): Oh, I 
don’t think I’d do that, Ralph, at 
least not until I find out what the 
trouble is. You’ve had quite a buzz 
session over there, ever since you 
came in. (Rising and moving to table) 
Anything I can do to help? 


Raupu: Thanks for offering. I sure 
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hope you can do something, be- 
cause, I’ll admit, I’m stuck! 

Miss WARREN: What seems to be your 
trouble? 

Raupu: It’s not my trouble, Miss 
Warren. It’s their (Indicates group) 
trouble. Miss Lucas — she’s our 
teacher — wants everyone in our 
room to take a book out of the library 
for Book Week, and it’s up to me to 
see that everyone in our reading 
circle finds a book to suit him. 

Miss WarrEN: That shouldn’t be so 
hard. We certainly have plenty of 
books. 

Raupu (Wiping his forehead): I know, 
but these kids . . . I-er-mean, these 
people are real characters. In the 
first place, they don’t know what 
they want themselves. Now here’s 
Edith-Jo. (Points to first girl) 1 bet 
she hasn’t read a book since Peter 
Rabbit. 

Epiru-Jo: I have so, Miss Warren. 
You’ve seen me in here lots of times, 
haven’t you? 

Miss Warren: Of course I have, 
Edith-Jo. Now let me see... 
Aren’t you the girl who won’t read 
anything but ghost stories? 

Epiru-Jo: That’s right, Miss Warren, 
and the spookier the better. 

Marityn: I don’t like a book unless 
it has lots of conversation. The 
minute I see long paragraphs of 
description, I know it’s not for me. 

Wes: I never have any trouble picking 
a book. I always go by the pictures. 

Henry: I look at the print. Nice big 
print, and not too many pages, 
that’s what I like. 

Marcia: I always check on the names 
of the characters. If I can’t pro- 





nounce all the names, I know the 
book wouldn’t be interesting. 

Tom: My trouble is there just aren’t 
enough science fiction books. 

Suirtey: I look for a book with a 
bright colored jacket and a picture 
on the cover. 

Miss WarrEN: You boys and girls 
really have your problems, don’t 
you? 

Raupu: And they’re all settling down 
on me. Miss Lucas says there’s a 
Book Pal for everybody, but I can’t 
seem to find any to suit these 
characters. 

Miss WarREN: Have you looked at our 
special Book Week table? We 
think we have an unusally varied 
selection. (All move to central table.) 
Now here’s a book you just can’t 
help liking. (Picks up book) It’s 


The Story of Dr. Dolittle by Hugh 
Lofting. Marilyn, I bet you’d enjoy 
this one. 


Marityn: Not if it’s about doctors, 


Miss Warren. I hate doctors. 
Miss WarrREN: But Dr. Dolittle is a 
very unusual doctor. He keeps his 
house so full of animals, he has no 
room for his patients. 
Marityn: Oh, an animal doctor! 
Miss WarrREN: In a way, but Dr. 
Dolittle is in a class by himself. 
You have to read him to get to know 
him. Why don’t you give him a try? 
Manrityn: No, thank you, Miss Warren 
I just don’t like his name. Dr. Do- 
little — it sounds so funny to me. 
Miss WARREN: But it’s a funny book, 
Marilyn. (With a sigh) Oh, well, 
here is something quite different. 
Web, you should like this one. It’s 


The Lion’s Paw by Robb White. 
Plenty of adventure. 

Wes: I don’t think I’d like a circus 
story, Miss Warren. 

Miss WarrkEN: A circus story? What 
makes you think The Lion’s Paw 
is about a circus? The Lion’s Paw 
happens to be the name of a boat, 
a sailboat that goes through the in- 
land waterways of a Florida swamp. 

Wes: Let me see it. I can tell if it’s 
any good by the pictures. (BARBIE 
and Brapy jotn the others at the table.) 

BarBiE: Brady and I haven’t found 
anything on the shelves. 
look at these too? 

Miss WarREN: Certainly. That’s why 
they’re here. Help yourselves. 

Marcia: Is there something you think 
I’d like, Miss Warren? 

Miss WarkEN: Now, let me see. Oh, 
yes. I think you’d enjoy Sensible 
Kate by Doris Gates. Kate is a 
little red-haired orphan who comes 
to a foster home in a strange town, 
and makes two new friends, Vic 
Corsatti and his big brother, Leo. 

Marcia: Corsatti! What a funny 
name! I don’t like characters with 
odd names. 

Miss WarrEN: Really! You children 
are certainly difficult to please! 

RaupuH: You’re telling me, Miss War- 
ren? They’re impossible! 

Miss WarRREN: Maybe we'll have 
better luck with some of the well- 
known children’s classics. Now, 
Shirley, you’re bound to like Heidi 
by Johanna Spyri. 

Surrey: Oh, I’ve seen that in the 
movies and on TV. Anyhow, there’s 
no picture on the cover. 

Miss WarREN: This copy happens to 


May we 





have been re-bound. The first 
cover wore out because so many 
children were reading it. That’s 
one way to tell a popular book, 
you know. 

Sur ey: But it looks so drab! 

Miss WarREN: Tom, you claim you 
like science fiction. I think you’re 
old enough to read this simplified 
version of Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. 

Tom: I’ll try it, Miss Warren, but I’m 
more interested in space ships. 

Putt: What do you have in sports? 

Miss WARREN: You’ve read so many 
of the ordinary sport stories, Phil. 
Here’s something different. The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Wait till you read of the trial of 
strength between Robin Hood and 
Little John, and the shooting match 
at Nottingham! And then, there’s 
the greatest sport of all, Robin Hood 
outwitting the Sheriff. 

Puiu: That’s not the kind of sport I 
mean, I had baseball and football 
in mind. 

Miss WarREN (Slightly annoyed): But 
can’t you change your mind once in 
a while? That’s what books are for 
— to give you a different point of 
view, to help you have new ex- 
periences. 

Henry: Excuse me, Miss Warren. 
What is this book about? 

Miss Warren: Oh, that’s a delightful 
story, Henry — Pepperfoot of Thurs- 
day Market. Pepperfoot is a little 
donkey who belongs to Driss, a boy 
from one of the ancient Berber 
tribes, dating back to Bible times. 
Driss, Amroo, Omar and Pepperfoot 
have some great adventures together. 


Henry (Examining the book): Hmmm! 
The print’s nice and big, but I 
don’t like the title! Pepperfoot of 
Thursday Market! That’s too long! 
I like ’em short and snappy. 

Brapy (Picking up book): I’ve always 
thought I’d like to read this one, 
Treasure Island, but I don’t like 
the way it begins. 

Miss WarrEN: But if you’d just read 
on a few chapters... 

Barbie: That’s how I feel about this 
— Kipling’s Just So Stories. I’ve 
tried it a couple of times, but I 
always brought it back after the 
first three pages. 

Eprru-Jo: Don’t you have any new 
ghost stories for me, Miss Warren? 

Miss Warren: Why don’t you try 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol? That 
has ghosts in it. Or The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow? ‘That should be 
spooky enough. 

Eprru-Jo: They’re not scary enough! 
I like to be frightened out of my wits! 

Miss WarREN: That does it! That 
absolutely does it! 

Eprtx-Jo: Does what, Miss Warren? 
I don’t understand! 

Miss WakrREN: You'll understand soon 
enough! And remember— you asked 
for it! 

Eprru-Jo: Asked for what? 

Miss WarREN: You asked to be 
frightened out of your wits! Well, 
now you better hang on to the few 
you have left, because in just a few 
seconds — the tables will be turned! 
(Miss WARREN begins to speak in a 
slow, frightening tone, making fear- 
some gestures, as she recites the fol- 
lowing:) 





Abracadabra! 
Fee-Fie-Fo-Fum! . 
Open Sesame! 
What’s done is done! 


Aladdin’s Lamp, 

And the fearful Genie, 
Fairy godmothers — 
Goody and Meany, 
Ogres and Pixies, 
Brownies and Sprites, 
Help me extinguish 
The library lights! 


(There is a complete blackout accom- 
panied by clashes of metal and ter- 
rified screams. Then silence, during 
which Miss WARREN continues.) 


Bats and Banshees, 
Witches and Elves, 

Come clamber down 

From your library shelves! 
Spooks and Spirits of 
Seven Gables, 

Now is the time 

For turning the tables! 


(When lights go up again, the tables 
are literally turned. Lined up in 
front of the central table which 
formerly bore the Book Week display 
are all of the CHILDREN, each wearing 
a name card around his neck. The 
Book CHARACTERS, released from 
their covers, are walking around the 
room. Miss WARREN is slumped at 
her desk, her head in her arms, as if 
completely exhausted. Standing be- 
side her is a tall hooded figure in a 
long black gown. His name card 
reads: Heap HosGoBLin.) 

Heap HoscGosuin: Well, she did it! 
She finally did it! I never thought 
she’d have the nerve. 


Dr. Douirrte: You find courage in 
the strangest places, Sir Hobgoblin. 
Now, when I was in Africa, treating 
the monkeys, I... 

Heit: Yes, yes, Dr. Dolittle, you’ve 
told us all that hundreds of times. 
But right now, we can’t afford to 
waste a minute of our freedom. Oh, 
doesn’t it feel good to walk about 
and stretch after being shut up in 
those books for so long? 

Jim Hawkins: Yes, indeed. It’s almost 
as good as when I first stepped ashore 
after being cooped up so long on the 
Hispaniola. 

Heap HoscGosiin: Come, come, we 
must not waste our time with words. 
We’ve all had enough of words. 
Action is what we want now. Re- 
member, you are all released for a 
purpose. 

Nick: A purpose? What purpose? 

Heap Hosegosuin: Didn’t you hear 
what Miss Warren said? She wanted 
us to turn the tables. 

Nick: Well, they’re turned, aren’t 
they? Jim Hawkins and Robin Hood 
and I swung them around quite 
easily. 

Heap Hoseosuin: But that isn’t 
enough. Now is our chance to turn 
the tables on these wretched children. 
For years and years and years, 
they’ve had the privilege of coming 
to the library and selecting books 
to take home with them. Now that 
the tables are turned, we can take 
our choice. 

Kate: You mean we can actually 
select them, instead of having them 
select us? 


Heap Hoscosuin: Now 


Exactly. 
which one of these fine looking, in- 





telligent boys and girls will you 
choose to go home with? Step right 
up and take your choice. Dr. Do- 
little, since you are our oldest mem- 
ber, we'll let you take first choice. 

Dr. Dorrie (Rubbing his hands in 
glee): Excellent! Excellent! Wait 
till I tell my friends in Puddleby 
about this. Well . . . it’s a little hard 
to decide. (Pausing in front of 
Marityn) This is a likely looking 
little girl, but I heard her say she 
doesn’t care much for doctors. And 
then, there’s her name. (Adjusting 
his glasses and peering at name card.) 
I can’t quite make it out. M-A-R-I 
. . . That’s a funny way to spell 
Mary. 

Heap Hoscos.in: It’s not Mary, Doc- 
tor, it’s Marilyn. 


Dr. Dorrie: Marilyn! Now what 


sort of a crazy name is that? I’ve 
heard of Marion and Marigold. But 


not Marilyn! No, I don’t think I’d 
like to go home with anyone named 
Marilyn. 

Heap Hoscosiin: But Dr. Dolittle, 
she might be quite a nice child at 
that. 

Dr. Dorrie: Perhaps so. But I’m 
not going to take a chance on any- 
one named Marilyn. Besides, Chee- 
Chee, my pet monkey, might not 
care for her. 

Nick (To Penny): Penny, how do you 
think you’d like to go home with 
this fellow? (Stops in front of WxB) 

Penny (Thoughifully): Ummm! I’m 
not so sure, Nick. Look at the way 
his hair grows along his forehead. 
I don’t think he’d be very much fun! 

Nick: I see what you mean. 

Penny: And then, there are his ears! 


Just see how small they are. Boys 
ought to have bigger ears to be 
really interesting. 

Nick: You’re right. And his eyes are 
too close together. ll in all, I 
think we’d better forget about him. 
Anyhow, I doubt if he’d ever really 
believe I faced up to an alligator all 
by myself. 

Penny: Let’s look at some of the girls. 
Maybe we’ll have better luck. 

Herp: I doubt it. I went home one 
tin.e with that one (Pointing to 
Eprru-Jo) and she left me out in 
the rain all night. I was soaked 
through. That’s one of the reasons 
I had to be re-bound. 

Karte: What about this one? (Stopping 
in front of BARBIE) 

Hern: I don’t really know much about 
her except that she’s crazy over 
horse stories. How do you like her 
looks? 

Kate: Not bad! But look at that 
jacket she’s wearing. Did you ever 
see a more hideous color in all your 
life? It would certainly clash with 
my red hair. 

Herp1: Here’s one that might do. 
(Points to Marcia) 

Kate: Never! Not if I stay on the 
shelves till doomsday! Did you 
hear what she said about names? 
Made a fuss about Vic’s name, 
Corsatti. Said it was hard to pro- 
nounce! And what do you think 
her name is? 

Herp1: It says Marcia on her name 
card. 

Karte: Yes, but. Marcia what? (Whis- 
pers to Hx1p1) 

Heri (Jn disbelief): No! It can’t be! 

Kare: But it is! I saw it just as plain 





as day on Miss Warren’s desk. 
was right there when she was filling 
out her card, and there it was — 
Marcia Mulligatawney, as big as life. 

Herp1: Well, I don’t blame you! I’d 
never go home with anyone with a 
name like that! Not if I could help 
it! 

Rosin Hoop: And this time we can 
help it! We’re as free as if we were 
roaming the greenwood. Come, my 
merry men, let’s make a choice and 
be done with it. Now here’s a likely 
lad! I'll wager he would make a 
fair companion. (Stops in front of 
PHIL) 

Heap Hosgcosuin: Take a good look 
before you decide, Friend Robin. 
Rosin Hoop: Ummm! Looks a bit 
nearsighted to me. I doubt if he’d 
be a good man with a bow and arrow. 

Heap Hoscosiin: He’s a one man 
sports fan, you know. No time for 


anything but baseball and football. 
Rosin Hoop: Perhaps I had best leave 


this one for you, Jim. (To Jim 
Hawkins) Perhaps he’ll strike your 
fancy. 

Jim: I was rather thinking of this one. 
(Indicating Brapy) But he’s the 
sort who doesn’t see things through 
to a finish. 

Brest Be.oven: Isn’t it too bad, Jim? 
That’s the way it is with this little 
girl. (Pointing to Barsre) She said 
she’s tried to read the Just So 
Stories that were written especially 
for me, but she gives up before she’s 
really started. I feel so sorry for 
her. Just think she’ll never find out 
what the Crocodile had for dinner 
or how the Elephant’s Child got 
his long trunk. 


I Jim: It is a great pity about readers 


like that; but aren’t you glad we 
don’t have to go home with them! 
Now, Captain Nemo is looking them 
over. I wonder what his choice will 
be. 

CapraIn Nemo (Pointing to Tom): I 
can tell you one thing — it won’t 
be this fellow! Space ships indeed! 
I want to go home with someone 
who can appreciate adventure un- 
derneath the ocean. Something tells 
me that one of these young ladies 
might have the proper spirit for 
adventure in a submarine. How 
about this one? (Stops at SurruEy) 

Herp1: Oh dear me! Not that one, 
Captain Nemo. She’s forever telling 
you how much better the stories are 
in the movies and on something they 
call “television.” She’s really very 
dull company. 

Caprain Nemo: Thank you for warn- 
ing me, little lady. Well, I’ll play 
the gallant part and let the rest of 
you make your choice. Anything 
left over will do for me. Here, young 
man, you haven’t had your turn. 

Driss (Indicating Henry): Not that 
stupid fellow, Henry! Remember, 
he likes his titles short and snappy! 
Pepperfoot at Thursday Market 
doesn’t suit him! Well, I’m sure 
Amroo and Omar wouldn’t like his 
company any more than I would. 
And as for Pepperfoot, he always 
likes what I like, so there you are! 
I think, perhaps, we’d like to go home 
with this little girl. (Indicates Eprru- 
Jo) 

Trixy Trm: Remember, she’s the ghost 
fan. Maybe she wouldn’t care for 
real, live characters like you and 





your friends. She thinks the ghosts 
in A Christmas Carol aren’t scary 
enough for her. 

IcHABOD CRANE: I could tell her some 
tales that would make her hair 
stand on end. 

Heap HosGos.in: Very good. Then 
you are going to go home with this 
young lady? 

Kate: Careful, boys. Beware of that 
one. She’s dangerous. 

Tiny Tru: What do you r >>>? 

IcHABOD CRANE: She doesn’t look 
dangerous. 

Karte: Oh, but she is! I know a book 
that went home with her one time 
and she turned all of his corners 
down! 

IcHaBop and Tiny Trim: No! 

Karte: Yes, she did! And what’s more, 
every time she’d stop reading, she’d 
just turn the book over flat on its 
face! And what’s even worse, she 


wasn’t even careful about her hands! 


I want to tell you that book was a 
mess when it came back on the 
shelves! All sticky, corners turned 
down, the backbone loosened! 

Tryy Trim: I’ve a good mind to throw 
my crutch at her! 

Penny: Mr. Hobgoblin, these children 
don’t really care for books! 

Nick: They don’t appreciate the 
library one single bit! 

* Hert: They won’t take the trouble to 
get to know us! 

Brest BreLoven: They judge us by the 
jackets we wear. 

Driss: Or by our names... 

Jim: Or by the size of our type... 

Dnriss: The color of our binding! 

Nick: Or the number of pages! 

Caprain Nemo: I suggest, Mr. Hob- 
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goblin, now that we have them in 
our power, we destroy them once 
and for all! 

Heap Hoscosuin: That’s a pretty 
drastic suggestion, Captain. 

Driss: Think how many of us have 
been destroyed by them — our pages 
torn out, our pictures ruined, our 
backs dislocated! 

Best Bre.Lovep: Some of us have even 
been given up for lost! 

Rosin Hoop: Well, what do you say, 
my jolly Hobgoblin? You know the 
magic words. Say the spell that will 
enable us to take them home with 
us. I can make short work of this 
puny Philip once I get him in Sher- 
wood forest. A stray arrow will do 
the trick. 

Herp1: A little push could send my 
friend Shirley tumbling over a cliff. 

Captain Nemo: No one would ever 
think of looking for Tom on the 
ocean floor . . . twenty thousand 
leagues under! 

Best Be.oven: I think the Elephant’s 
Child would enjoy spanking a little 
sense into Barbie with his good 
strong trunk! 

Jim: Long John Silver would make 
short work of that Brady boy! 

Driss: Pepperfoot and I could take 
Henry on a panther hunt from which 
he would never return. 

Kate: I’m not called Sensible Kate for 
nothing. I’d find a way to dispose 
of Marcia Mulligatawney! 

Dr. Douirrie: Terrible accidents hap- 
pen to people in Africa. My animal 
patients could advise me how to get 
rid of Marilyn. 

Penny: Nick, how do you think Web 
would do for alligator bait? 





Nick: Excellent! The alligators aren’t 
particular at this season of the year. 

Trxy Tru: Go ahead, Mr. Hobgoblin! 
Cast your magic spell. My friend, 
Ichabod Crane, will turn this girl 
(Points to Eprru-Jo) over to the 
Headless Horseman. 

Heap Hosegos.in: I see you are quite 
determined! Very well. I will 
oblige you. 

Abracadabra 
Fee-Fie-Fo-Fum! 
Clouds of deep midnight, 
Darken the sun! 
(Miss WARREN stirs, stretches and 
yawns once or twice as stage darkens.) 
Spirit of darkness, 
Lean from your tower! 
Deliver these children 
Into our power! 

Miss WARREN (Springing up): No! 
No! What are you doing? Stop! 
Stop! What is the meaning of this? 

Heap Hoscosuin: We are getting rid 
of these creatures once and for all, 
Miss Warren. Surely you have seen 
enough of them here in your library 
to know that they don’t really love 
our Book People. 

Miss WARREN: Oh, but they do! They 
do! And they’re really lovely chil- 
dren when you get to know them. 

Heri: So are we, but those hateful 
creatures won’t take the time to get 
acquainted. 

Miss WarrEN: You could share so 
much pleasure together, if you’d just 
have a little patience. 

Heap Hoscosuin: What do you want 
of us? 

Miss WarREN: Give them another 
chance! That’s all I ask. 

Heap Hoscos.in: After all the trouble 


they’ve given you, you still want 
them to have another chance? 

Miss WarrREN: Of course. Look! 
(Pointing to Rautpx) Take Ralph for 
instance. He’s always making 
friends with books! He’s read at 
least one book from every shelf in 
this room. No matter how much he 
has to do, or how many activities 
there are, he’s never so busy that he 
neglects his Book Friends. Please! 
Go back to your books! Let the 
children discover you in their own 
way and make friends with you. 

Heap Hoscos.in: Well, fellow char- 
acters, what do you say? (Char- 
acters form a football huddle in center 
of stage.) 

Captain Nemo: We cast our vote for 
another chance. 

Dr. DouirrLe: We'll go back to our 
shelves. 

Kate: But we expect to see some 
changes around here or certain 
people will be sorry. 

Heap HoscGos.in: Quiet, Kate. Go 
ahead, Miss Warren. You know the 
magic words: 

Miss WARREN: Abracadabra! 

Pixies and Elves 
Help these good people 
Return to their shelves! 
(There is a blackout during which 
Miss WARREN completes her rhyme.) 
Spirit of Stories, 
Legends and Fables, 
Come, do my bidding, 
Turn back the tables! 
(A moment later, the lights go up 
again. The tables are back in position, 
the book display is in place and the 
children are grouped around it. Miss 
WaRREN is at her desk.) 
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Rapa: Well, have you made up your 
minds? It’s getting near closing time. 

Barsre: Don’t rush me, Ralph. I 
know what I want. I’m taking Just 
So Stories by Rudyard Kipling. I’ve 
had it before, but this time, I’m 
determined to finish it. It’s high 
time I started reading something 
else besides horse stories. (Going 
to desk) Miss Warren, will you check 
this one out to me? 

Miss WarreEn: Certainly. 

Brapy: I’m taking Treasure Island. I 
sort of feel that Jim Hawkins and I 
should get better acquainted. 


(Crosses to desk) 

Pup: I feel the same way about 
Robin Hood. He’d be a good guy to 
have as a friend every week in the 
year. (Crosses to desk) 

Tom: There’s something about this 
Captain Nemo that sort of gets me. 


I want to read Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea. (Crosses to 
desk) 

SuirLey: Wasn’t I the silly one to turn 
down Heidi all because of a faded 
cover? The cover doesn’t hurt the 
story one single bit. (Crosses to desk) 

Marityn: This Dr. Dolittle was quite 
a character. He even learned to 


speak the language of the animals. 
I want to know him better. (Crosses) 

Marcia: Sensible Kate is the one for 
me. I have a feeling I’m going to 
enjoy her. 

Henry: I just peeked in the back of 
this book and found out that Pepper- 
foot was stolen. Now I can’t wait 
to see if he ever got back to his 
master. (Crosses) 

Wes: I guess the only way I’ll ever 
get on a boat is to make friends with 
Nick and Penny and join them on 
The Lion’s Paw. (Crosses) 

Epiru-Jo: I can’t decide between 
these two, so I’ll take them both! 
Even if I’m not really scared, I 
should get a few shivers out of them. 
(Crosses to desk) 

Rautpx (As Miss WARREN checks out 
books): What do you suppose got 
into them, Miss Warren, that they 
made up their minds all of a sudden? 

Miss Wark=EN: I’m not sure, Ralph! 
But there’s a kind of magic in 
books, you know. When the right 
books and the right readers get to- 
gether .. . well . . . they just sort 
of click, and before you know it — 
anything can happen! (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


TURNING THE TABLES 

Characters: 15 male; 10 female; extras, if de- 
sired, for other children in library. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Children wear everyday modern 
dress. Miss Warren wears a smock over 
tailored clothes. Hobgoblin wears long 
black gown and hood. Consult illustrated 
editions of the books concerned for sug- 
gestions on costuming the Book Characters. 

Properties: A dozen books and sign: CHoosk A 
Pau For Boox Weex for central table; 
several books for children; pencil, card file, 


etc., for Miss Warren; name cards for 
children and Head Hobgoblin. 

Setting: The Children’s Room of the Cardiff 
Public Library. Prominently displayed on 
a long table at center is a collection of books 
with a large sign: Cuoose a Pat ror Book 
Week. At right stands Miss Warren’s 
desk. Another table, with chairs, stands at 
neta left. corner. 

Lighting: If possible, there should be complete 

lackouts before the appearance and dis- 

appearance of the Book Characters, as indi- 
cated in the text. A curtain may be used 
instead at these two points, if desired. 





The Pilgrim Painting 


by James Rawls 


Characters 
BonniE Brown 
Epp1k, her brother 
Mrs. Brown, their mother 
Mr. Brown, their father 
Mr. Marks, chairman of the school 

board 

Pitgrm GIRL 
Prtegrm™m Boy 
PILGRIM MoTHER 
PinGrimM FATHER 


Time: Thanksgiving day. 


SertinG: The living room of the Brown 
home. Two folding screens hide the 
back center wall. 

At Rise: Bonnie Brown is seated in 
an armchair, bouncing a ball on the 
floor. Eppte stands near her holding 
an old doll upside down. Mrs. 
Brown is entering from the kitchen 
to place a bowl of fruit on the table. 

Eppre: Bonnie, I’m telling you, you 
won’t have any doll at all unless you 
fix this one. Look at it: its leg is 
half off, its face is all dirty and its 
dress is in rags. (Tosses doll to end 
table) 

Bonnie: I don’t care, Eddie. I’m sick 
of that old doll. I’ve had it forever. 
Why can’t I have a new one? 
(Tosses ball to Epp1e) 

Eppie: Why can’t I have a baseball 
bat? All I have to play with is this 
old rubber ball. (Puts ball in his 
pocket) 

Mrs. Brown (Arranging table): Now, 
Bonnie, Eddie, that’s no way to talk. 


Remember what day this is: this 
is Thanksgiving and you have a 
great deal to be thankful for. You’re 
young and healthy, you go to a 
nice school (BonnrE and EppiIEe 
groan.) and you’re going to have a 
good Thanksgiving dinner in just a 
little while. 

Eppre: A good dinner! I know what 
we'll have — boiled cabbage and a 
hambone! I can smell it cooking. 


Bonnie: Most people have turkey. 
Why, everyone has a turkey on 
Thanksgiving. That’s what Thanks- 
giving is for! 

Mrs. Brown: We can’t afford a turkey 


and you know it. 

Eppie: We can’t afford a lot of things. 
Look at this old sweater I’m wearing. 
I can hardly get in it any more, I’ve 
worn it so long. 

Bonnie: My dress is worse! It’s the 
newest one I have, and it’s already 
over a year old. Oh, Mother, why 
do we have to be so poor? (She 
starts to cry.) 

Mrs. Brown (Crossing to BoNNIE to 
stroke her hair): There, there, chil- 
dren. No erying on Thanksgiving. 
(She puts an arm around Eppie.) 
Why, my darlings, I know how you 
feel. Bonnie, you do need some 
pretty new clothes and a new doll 
and a carriage, too — and, Eddie, 
a real baseball with a bat and a 
glove to go with it. 

Bonnie: Isn’t Daddy ever going to 
sell a picture? 





Eppie: All he does is paint, paint, 
paint, but no one ever buys one, 
Why doesn’t he stop painting pic- 
tures and paint houses or something? 
People pay for that. 

Mrs. Brown: Now stop this this in- 
stant! I will not have you children 
criticizing your father. He’s an 
artist and he works hard. Someday 
he will be famous; and we must all 
help him. Now stop this grumbling 
and be thankful for what you do 
have. (She goes to kitchen. Mr. 
BROWN enters from side, carrying a 
palette and brush.) 

Mr. Brown: Well, my pets, have you 
seen my latest painting? I finished 
it this morning. 

Bonnie (Listlessly): Did you, Daddy? 

Eppre (Without enthusiasm): That’s 
nice. 

Mr. Brown: It’s the best picture I’ve 
ever painted. 

Bonnie: Is it pretty, Daddy? 

Mr. Brown: I don’t know if it’s 
“pretty,” but it’s very life-like. It’s 
right behind there. (Points to 
screens) Why don’t you look at it? 

Bonnie: It’s just awful that the school 
board no longer wants to buy it. 

Epptie: It would look wonderful hang- 
ing in our lunchroom at school. 
That picture’s big enough to cover 
the whole side of the lunchroom. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, it’s life-size, all 
right, and it’s taken hard work to 
finish it by Thanksgiving. But, as 
you say, Mr. Marks of the school 
board says they no longer want to 
buy it. (He shakes his head as he 
goes to the kitchen.) 

Bonnie: So what good is it? All that 
work for nothing. 


Epp: Do you want to see it, now that 
it’s finished? 

Bonnie: What for? 

Eppre: Oh, come on, let’s take a look. 
Dinner isn’t ready yet. 

Bonnte: All right, but what’s the use? 
It’s not going to bring us a Thanks- 
giving turkey. (They fold back the 
screens and lay them out of the way. 
Revealed is a framed living tableau of 
a Pilgrim family sitting with bowed 
heads at a wooden table. PILGRIM 
FaTHER and Moruer are at right 
and left ends of the table and P1LGRIM 
Grru and Boy are side by side behind 
the table facing front. On the table 
is a cooked turkey.) Eddie, those 
Pilgrims look almost real. 

Eppie: Yes, they do. 
something, Bonnie? 

BonntE: What? 

Epp1e: Something else looks real, too. 

Bonnie: What? 

Eppie: That turkey! 

Bonnie: Mm-m-m, I wish it were. 
If only we could have one like that. 

Eppie: You know, the longer you look 
at them the more real they seem. 
Boy, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if they just raised their heads and 
said hello to us. 

Bonnie: Oh, Eddie! (The PitGrims 
slowly raise their heads, then the 
Pirerim Boy and Giri smile at 
BonnleE and Eppte.) 

PruGrm™ Giri: Would you share our 
meal? 

Piterim Boy: Pray join us. (BoNNIE 
and Eppie scream and cling to each: 
other.) 

Bonnie: Eddie! 
them speak! 


You know 


I thought I heard 





Eppie: So did I! 
lieve it! 

Pirgrim Boy (Rising): I pray you, 
do not run from us. We are as 
real as you. 

Pinerm™ Gir (Rising): Aye, in faith. 
As surely as this day is Thanks- 
giving Day, 1628. 

Bonnie: But it isn’t! I mean, it’s 
Thanksgiving Day, but it’s 1958. 

Eppie: You’re a painting. You’re not 
real. My father painted you. 

Pinerim Girt (Coming around table 
into the room, as PILGRIM MoTHER 


But I don’t be- 


rises and exits): He painted us well, 
Do but feel the texture of my 


too. 
cape. 

Piterim Boy (Coming into the room as 
PILGRIM FatHER also exits, slipping 
the turkey out with him.): And my 
jacket. Prithee, feel the warmth of it. 

PitGrm Grrw: Do not be afraid. Give 
me thy hand. (Bonnie and Eppie 
touch the clothing.) 

Bonnie: It feels rough and coarse. 
It’s nice, but isn’t it rather plain? 

Pircrm Girw: It is the only one I 
have. May I touch your garment? 

Bonnie: Oh, this old dress. I hate it. 

Pitgrm Giri: Why, it feels like a 
feather on my finger. It has the 
colors of the rainbow. Truly, it 
is the most beautiful dress I have 
ever seen. 

Pincrim Boy (Fingering Eppin’s 
sweater): Sister, look upon this over- 
shirt. It is heavy of loom and has 
the color of fire. 

Pruerim Giri: Aye, brother, it is a 
wondrous thing. Oh! see there! 
(She points to the armchair.) That 
object! (She runs to it.) Let me 
guess. It is for sleeping! 


BonniE (Laughing): No, it is a chair 
— for sitting! (She helps Epp1e seat 
the Piterim Boy in the armchair.) 

Pitertm™m Grrv: All chairs are of wood, 
hewn with an axe. 

Piregrmu Boy (Bouncing in chair): 
Truly, it must be for sleeping. It is 
soft like a bed and would be easy 
to warm. 

EppreE: No, it’s a chair. Our beds are 
in the bedroom. 

Pitgrm Giri: A separate room for 
beds? 

Eppig: Why, of course. Next to the 
bedroom is the bathroom. The kitch- 
en is over there. 

Bonnie: And this is the living and 
dining room. 

Pirrcrm Girt: So many rooms! It 
is like a palace! 

Bonnie: How many rooms do you 
have? 

Pruerm™ Grr: Only one. All families 
have but one except the Squire, 
who is rich, and he has three. 

PitGrim Boy: But our cabin is warm, 
for I sealed the cracks between the 
logs with grass and clay to keep the 
cold wind out. Did I not, sister? 

Pinegrim Giri: Aye, brother. No 
grown man could have done the task 
better. 

Pitecrtmm Boy (Picking up doll): Oh, 
look upon this rare little creature. 
Is it alive? 

Bonnie: Alive? Of course not. That’s 
my old doll. She’s ugly and dis- 
gusting. 

Pitertm™ Girt (Taking doll): No! Oh, 
no. Why, she is like a real, true 
child. Real arms. Real legs. Oh! 
she has real hair, golden as the 
ripened wheat. 





PitGrm Boy: Her eyes are the blue of 
a summer sky. 

PruGrm™ Girt: She is truly an angel. 

Eppie: Do you have a doll, Pilgrim 
Girl? 

PiuGrim™ Girt: Aye, my doll is a length 
of wood with a corn husk for a dress, 
but I love her, for she is mine. (She 
gives the doll t#-30NnN18, who cradles 
it in her arms.) 

Eppie (Pulling the ball from his pocket) : 
Have you seen one of these? (He 
bounces it as the Pirerim Boy and 
Giru laugh and clap their hands.) 

PitGrm™ Boy: It jumps! It jumps! 

PruGrim Giri: It jumps like magic! 
Oh, let me make it jump. 


Pircrm Boy: Nay, me. Prithee, 


friend, take all I possess — these 
smooth round pebbles — but let me 
hold the ball. 

Eppie (Exchanging the ball for the 


stones): Sure. Here. 

Prterm™ Boy: See, sister, see! 
making it jump! 

Piterm Girt: It is magic. It must all 
be magic. (She walks to the table. 
Others follow.) I cannot look for 
wonder. Brother, look upon this 
table. It is prepared for a feast. 

PitGrm Boy: It is prepared for a king. 

Eppre: Here, have a banana. 

PrtrGrim Boy: What is this? 

Eppre: A banana. Eat it. There are 
more. 

PruGri Boy and Giru (Examining it): 
A bah-nah-nah? 

Bonnie (Laughing): You say it so 
funny. 

Pinerm™ Girw: It is an odd name. 

Prucrim Boy: A bah-nah-nah. (Bon- 
NIE and Epp laugh.) Is that not 
right? 


I am 
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Eppre: That’s pretty close. Taste it. 
You'll like it. 

Prrerm™ Boy (Tries to bite it): This 
bah-nah-nah — its hide is thick! 
(Bites again.) 

Eppie: Wait! You have to peel it 
first! (He does so.) There. Now taste 
it. 

Pitgrim Grru: Stop, brother! Art 
thou not frightened of this bah-nah- 
nah? It may be more magic like the 
jumping ball. 

Piregrim Boy (Eating): Nay, sister. 
Its meat is soft and strangely sweet. 

Bonnie: It’s a fruit. 

Pirerm™ Grr: A fruit? Nay. Apples 
and pears and peaches I have seen, 
but never this. 

Bonnie: What about oranges? Do you 
have these? (Hands an orange to 
PiLGrim™ GIRL.) 

Pirerim Grew: It is the magic ball 
again! Now it will jump for me! 
Watch closely. (She tries to bounce 
it.) Oh! I have broken it. 

Bonnie (Picking up orange): No, an 
orange won’t bounce like a rubber 
ball. Here, squeeze the juice into 
your mouth. 

Pitrerm Grr: Ah, it is good. Sharp, 
but sweet. 

Pitcrim Boy: You must be very rich to 
own such treasures: your shirt of fire, 
the magic ball, the sleeping chair — 

Piregrm Grru: The angel doll, the 
rainbow dress and this strange fruit. 

Pitrerm Boy: You must be richer than 
the Squire. 

Eppte: No, we’re not rich at all. We’re 
poor. 

Bonntg: We don’t even have a turkey 
for Thanksgiving. (There is a knock 
on the door.) 





Pirertmm Boy and Girt (Running to 
painting): Heaven protect us! We 
must fly! Home! Home! 

Bonnie and Eppte: Don’t go! Don’t 
go! (Tue Perm Farner and 
Moruer enter. All four Pirerims 
sit, resuming their former positions, 
with heads bowed. There is another 
knock. Mr. Brown crosses from the 
kitchen to the door.) 

Mrs Brown (Calling from kitchen): 
Bonnie! Eddie! See who is at the 
door. 

Mr. Brown: I’ll answer it, children. 
(He opens the door.) 

Mr. Marks (Enters jovially, carrying a 
package): Well, well! Caught you at 
home. Happy Thanksgiving! 

Mr. Brown: And a happy one to you, 
sir. 

Mrs. Brown (Entering): Oh, it’s Mr. 
Marks, chairman of the school 
board. Come in, Mr. Marks. Let 
me take your coat. 

Mr. Marks (Putting down the package 
and removing his hat): No, no. I 
can’t stay. Just stopped by for a 
moment. Hello, Eddie, my boy. 
What a pretty dress, Bonnie. 

Mrs. Brown: I’m afraid she doesn’t 
think so. 

Bonnie: Oh, but I do, Mother. It’s 
my favorite dress. See, Mr. Marks, 
it’s the colors of the rainbow. (She 
twirls around.) 

Mr. Marks: Careful there. You'll 
make that doll dizzy spinning around 
like that. 

Bonnie: I wouldn’t do that. 
good care of my doll. 

Mrs. Brown: Now, Bonnie. 

Bonnie: Yes, Mother, I do. I mean, 
I’m going to. I’m going to make her 


I take 
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a new dress and wash her face and 
comb her hair. 

Eppie: [’ll fix her leg. 

Mrs. Brown: Well, I declare! What’s 
come over you all of a sudden? You 
said you hated that old doll. 

Bonnie: No, I love her. She’s like an 
angel to me. 

Mr. Marks: What a pretty thing to 
say! 

Mrs. Brown: I don’t understand it at 
all. Why, next, Eddie will be telling 
us he likes his old red sweater. 

Eppie: Yes, Mother, I do. 

Mrs. Brown: What! 

Eppre: It’s still warm. It hasn’t faded 
a bit — see, it’s the color of fire. 
Mr. Marks: Well, Mrs. Brown, I 
would say that you are very lucky. 
Two children who appreciate their 
clothing and who take care of their 

toys — a real blessing. 

Mrs. Brown: Yes, this time I believe 
they really mean it. 

Mr. Marks: Mr. Brown, to get down 
to my reason for coming here: I’ve 
come in person, because I bring you 
good news. I am happy to tell you 
that the school board has voted to 
buy your Pilgrim painting. 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Marks! 

Mrs. Brown: How wonderful! 

Mr. Marks: Yes, they finally made 
up their minds. We will hang it in 
the lunchroom as planned. What is 
more, we want you to do a painting 
for each holiday in the year. That 
should keep you busy for some time. 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Marks, it’s wonder- 
ful. 

Mr. Marks: Here is the check to pay 
for the Pilgrim painting. I’ll have 





someone come tomorrow and take it 
away. 

Eppte: Oh, no! 

Bonnie: You can’t! 

Mr. Marks: What? What’s this? 

Mr. Brown: What do you mean? 

BonniE: Oh, Daddy, don’t sell it! 
Don’t sell the Pilgrims. 

Mr. Brown: Why not? 

Bonnie: We want them to stay. Don’t 
we, Eddie? 

Epprie: Yes, Dad. Please don’t sell it. 

Mrs. Brown: I don’t understand. 
You’ve done nothing all day but 
complain about this very thing. 

Bonnie: We like the painting now. 

Epprie: We want to keep it. 

BonnteE: We like the Pilgrim boy and 
girl. 

Eppie: They started our country! 

Bonnie: They taught us many things! 

Epp1e: Bonnie’s right. They did teach 
us many things. 

Mr. Marks: That is true, of course. 
The Pilgrims did lay the foundation 
for our nation when they landed at 
Plymouth Rock. And they did give 
us our heritage of freedom, for they 
came to this new land seeking free- 
dom of worship. 

Bonnie: That is why we celebrate 
Thanksgiving. 

Mr. Marks: Yes, but if the painting 
has taught you all this, don’t you 
think the other boys and girls at 
school would want to see it? 

Bonnie: Yes, that’s true. 

Eppre: Bonnie, we would be able to see 
it every day if it’s hanging in the 
lunchroom. 

Bonnie: I know it, but what would 
happen to — you know who? 

Eppte: Sh-h-h. 
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Mrs. Brown: Whom do you mean? 

Bonnie: Well, I mean — I mean — 

Eppre: She doesn’t know what she 
means, Mother. She’s just talking. 
Forget it. 

Mrs. Brown: I wonder. Excuse us, 
Mr. Marks. Sometimes they do 
imagine things. 

Mr. Marks: The privilege of youth. 
Well, I must be going. (He starts to 
the door.) 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Marks, I don’t know 
how to thank you for the check and 
the school board for buying my 
paintings. It makes today the hap- 
piest Thanksgiving we have ever 
had. 

Mr. Marks: My pleasure. Oh, I al- 
most forgot. That package there. 
The Pilgrims have sent you some- 
thing else besides freedom. At least, 
they looked like Pilgrims. 

Eppie: Who? 

Bonnre: What do you mean, Mr. 
Marks? 

Mr. Marks: It was very strange. As 
I was coming here, a man and woman 
stopped me just in front of your 
house and asked me to deliver this 
package to you. They were all 
dressed up like Pilgrims. On their 
way to a costume party, I suppose. 
(BonniE and Eppie exchange looks.) 

Mrs. Brown: Thank you for bringing 
it, Mr. Marks. I hope it is something 
for the children. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, thank you. Thank 
you for everything, sir. 

Mr. Marks: Goodbye, Bonnie. Good- 
bye, Eddie. Happy Thanksgiving! 
(He goes.) 

Mr. Brown (Grabbing Mrs. Brown 
and dancing her around): Oh, my 





dear, we’ve sold it! We’ve sold it! 
Look at this check! 

Mrs. Brown: It is wonderful! Really 
wonderful! 

Eppie: Stop, Mother! Father! Have 
you forgotten the package? Let’s 
open it. 

Bonnie: Yes, the package! May we 
open it now? (Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
nod their heads. Bonnie and EppIe 
quickly open the package and show the 
turkey.) 

Mrs. Brown: A turkey! 

Mr. Brown: A real Thanksgiving 
turkey! 

Mrs. Brown: Wherever did it come 
from? 

Mr. Brown: Who would have sent a 
turkey to us? 

Mrs. Brown: Mr. Marks said a man 
and woman in Pilgrim clothes gave 
it to him. 

Mr. Brown: That’s right, he did. Do 
you two know anything about this? 

Bonnie: Well, we — we — 

Mrs. Brown: Come, Bonnie, out with 
it! 

Bonnie: You see—oh, Eddie! Help me! 

Mr. Brown: What about it, Eddie? 

Eppte: Dad, we might be able to make 


a guess, but even if we told you, you 
wouldn’t believe it. 

Bonnie: We don’t even know whether 
to believe it ourselves! 

EppiE: So can’t we just say that it’s a 
secret? A secret handed down by 
the Pilgrims? 

Mr. Brown: That’s good enough for 
me. You keep the secret and Ill 
keep the turkey. (Starts to table) 
Bring it along to the table, children, 
and let us sit down to eat. (BONNIE 
and Eppte follow their parents. As 
they pass the painting they hold the 
turkey high. The Prvrertm FAMILY 
waves and smiles. The Brown 
FAMILY sits.) 

Mr. Brown: Bow your heads. We 
have more to be thankful for this 
Thanksgiving day than we could 
ever have imagined. (They all bow 
their heads, then BONNIE and Eppte 
look up once more and wave to the 
Pitgrim Boy and Giri, who wave 
back.) 

Mrs. Brown (Almost catching them): 
Bonnie! Eddie! (They quickly duck 
their heads—as do the PiLGrim 
CHILDREN — and the lights fade.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue PitGrm Parntine 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for the Brown family. 
Bonnie wears a dress of many colors; 
Eddie, a bright red sweater; and Mrs. 
Brown, an apron. Mr. Marks wears an 
overcoat and hat. The Pilgrim family is 
in conventional Pilgrim garb, dark brown 
or gray. 

Properties: Tablecloth and place settings for 
four; bowl of fruit with bananas and 
oranges; simulated cooked turkey; paper 
wrapping or box for turkey; a doll Las 4 
rubber ball, for Bonnie and Eddie; a check, 


for Mr. Marks; and a palette and brush, 
for Mr. Brown. 

Setting: The Brown living room. A table 
and four chairs are at stage left and an 
armchair and end table at stage right. Other 
plain furnishings may be as desired. 
A door down right leads outside and a door 
center left leads to the kitchen. At 
center back are two folding screens. Be- 
hind the screens is the Pilgrim tableau, 
enclosed in a frame of wood or cardboard. 
It may be set on a platform, if desired. A 
heavy wooden table, set for a Thanksgiving 
dinner, and four chairs are in the tableau. 

Lighting: A spotlight may be used on the tab- 
eau, if desired. 





Four Letters Home 


by Elizabeth Brenner 


Characters 

Miss BELL, secretary to the Mayor 

Mr. Tucker, a businessman 

Mrs. STong, a clubwoman 

Mrs. JOHNSON, @ housewife 

Mr. Co.iinGs, a World War I Veteran 

Bitty JACKSON 

Davip Back 

Precey BRADLEY 

Mme. Lamour 

JOHNNY BuRKE 

NARRATOR 

JULIE DANIELS 

Bitty JENKINS 

CITIZENS 

Time: One afternoon in early November. 

Serrinc: The office of the Mayor of 
Lakeville. 

Ar Rise: Miss BE.u its seated at her 
desk in one corner of the office. She 
may be writing or typing. Mr. 
Tucker, Mrs. Stong, Mrs. Joun- 
SON and Mr. CoLuinGs enter. 

Miss Bet (Looking up from her work): 
Good afternoon. May I help you? 

Mr. Tucker: Good afternoon. We’re 
the Committee for the Restoration 
of the Veterans’ Day Parade. We 
have an appointment with the 
Mayor. 

Miss BE.L: Oh, yes. Just a moment, 
please. I'll tell him you’re here. 
Won’t you sit down? (Miss Be. 
beckons them to chairs and exits. 
Mrs. Stone and Mrs. JOHNSON sit; 
the others stand.) 

Mrs. Stone (Wringing her hands): Oh, 


Mr. Tucker, I do hope everything 
goes all right. 

Mrs. Jounson: Of course everything 
will go all right. We’ve all worked 
hard for this moment, and I’m sure 
the Mayor will listen to us. 

Mr. Co.iines (Pacing around room, 
waving his arms): He’d better listen 
to us! I have some things to say to 
him, I do. 

Mr. Tucker: Now, please calm down. 
We’re here to persuade the Mayor 
not to call off the Veterans’ Day 
parade. If everyone remembers 
what he is supposed to say and do, 
I think we’ll win. 

Mr. Coiuincs: We'd better win! 
What would Veterans’ Day be with- 
out a parade? It would be worse 
than Thanksgiving without turkeys; 
it would be like Christmas without 
Santa Claus; like Easter without 
eggs — 

Mrs. Jonson: We all agree, Mr. 
Collings. That’s why we formed 
this committee. We all think that 
Lakeville should have a parade to 
honor its veterans; now we just have 
to get the Mayor to agree with us. 

Mrs. Srone: Oh, I do hope he will. 
The Ladies’ League of Lakeville has 
worked so hard on this. Half of 
them never realized they were so 
patriotic until we got started on this 
project. (Miss BE. enters.) 

Miss Beuu: The Mayor will be with 
you in a moment. 
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Mrs. Srone: Oh, this is so exciting! 

Mr. Tucker: Now, remember, just 
stay calm. I think what we have to 
show the Mayor will speak for itself. 
(Mayor enters.) 

Mayor: Good afternoon. 

Mr. Tucker: Good afternoon, your 
honor. My name is Tucker, and 
this is Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Johnson, 
and Mr. Collings. (All nod and say 
hello as they are introduced.) We 
have a little matter we’d like to 
talk over with you. 

Mrs. Srone: And we want to thank 
you for giving us the chance to do 
so. (Mrs. JoHnson nudges her to 
keep her quiet.) 

Mr. Tucker: It’s about the Veterans’ 
Day parade 

Mayor: Yes, I’ve heard that you 
formed a Committee for the Restor- 
ation of the Veterans’ Day parade. 
Before you begin, let me make my 
position clear. (Walks around room 
as he talks) I’d like to have a 
Veterans’ Day parade, too. But 
the people of Lakeville, all except 
you and a few others, just aren’t 
interested enough. You know that 
we’ve held Veterans’ Day parades 
in the past and hardly anyone came 
to watch them. Perhaps people tend 
to forget what the holiday means. 

Mr. Tucker: But, your honor, we 
think we can change all that. 

Mayor: The trouble with Lakeville is 
that it doesn’t have anything to 
parade about. Look at some of the 
towns that do have big parades — 
towns that were battlefields, for in- 
stance. And even Central City, 
right next door to us, produced a 
great World War II general. Now, 


those towns have reasons for a 
parade — Lakeville doesn’t. 

Mrs. JoHnson: That’s what we want 
to talk to you about. We’ve dis- 
covered plenty of reasons why Lake- 
ville ought to have a parade, too. 

Mrs. Stone: We’ve learned some things 
about our boys that we think you’d 
like to know, your honor. 

Mr. Couunes: We'll make this town 
so proud of its men, it’ll burst its 
seams wide open. 

Mr. Tucker: That’s right, sir. We’ve 
been talking to some of the citizens, 
reading up on the town’s history, 
and even searching through some 
attics. There are some folks out- 
side who want to tell you about some 
of the things we’ve learned. 

Mrs. Jounson: Not only that — we’ve 
worked up a little program we'd like 
to present to the town on Veterans’ 
Day. 

Mr. Coiuines: When this town sees 
what we have in store for them, 
they’ll turn out the biggest and best 
parade we’ve ever had. We’ll even 
put Central City to shame. 

Mrs. Stone: We’d like to give you a 
little preview of our program right 
here. 

Mayor: Here? In this office? 

Mr. Tucker: If you don’t mind, your 
honor, we’d like to show you what 
we have in mind. 

Mayor: Well, I don’t know. This zs 
most unusual. 

Mr. Tucker: It is unusual, but we 
think that our cause is so important 
that we took the liberty of asking 
some of the folks to come down here 
to help us. 





Mayor: Well, all right. Show them in. 
(Mr. Tucker goes to door.) 

Mr. Tucker: Come on in, everyone. 
(Enter Bitty Jackson, Davip 
Buiack, Peacy Brapiey, Mme. La- 
MOUR, JOHNNY BURKE, NARRATOR, 
JULIE Dantes, Bitty JENKINS, and 
other Citizens. They nod and say 
“hello” to the Mayor and the Com- 
MITTEE, then stand to one side of 
stage.) 

Mayor: I want to welcome all of you 
to my office. I must say this is a 
bit of a surprise to me. This is 
almost as big a turnout as we get 
for the parade! I’m glad to see you 
here and I’m willing to listen to 
what you have to say. (The Criri- 
ZENS speak quickly and excitedly.) 

Bitty Jackson: I think we should 
have a parade — my father was in 
the last war and shot down six 
enemy planes and I think that de- 
serves a parade! 

Davin Buack: My father was a soldier 
and was given a medal by the Presi- 
dent! I think that deserves a parade! 

PrGccy Braptey: The girls helped, too! 
My sister was a WAC! 


Mme. Lamour: I was living in Paris 
when the American boys, they came 


and saved us. One of them was 
from Lakeville. He was so proud 
of his home town that he convinced 
me to come and live here myself. 
(Sadly) Unfortunately, he did not 
get a chance to come back to the 
town he loved so much. 


Mr. Tucker: Just a minute, every- 
one, just a minute. I know you’re 
all anxious to tell the Mayor why 
you think we should have the 


parade, but let’s tell him in the way 
we had planned. 

Mayor (Laughing): I can see that your 
committee has some pretty strong 
supporters. 

Mr. Tucker: That’s right, your 
honor. All of these people here are 
in favor of the parade. But our 
strongest argument, the one we’re 
sure will convince not only you, 
but the whole town, is four letters! 

Mayor: Four letters? 

Mrs. Jonnson: That’s right, your 
honor. 

Mayor: But how could four letters 
make so much difference? 

Mrs. Srone: Just you wait and see, 
your honor. 

Mr. Couiines: We've got some real 
blockbusters here. 

Mr. Tucker: As we said earlier, your 
honor, we’ve been doing a little re- 
search in some of the attics in this 
town. We found some things that 
could change a lot of people’s minds 
about the importance of the parade. 
We’ve worked up a little skit called 
“Four Letters Home.” We'd like 
to present it to the whole town at 
a town meeting right before Vet- 
erans’ Day. We think it will bring 
all the citizens out for the parade. 

Mayor: “Four Letters Home” — 
that’s an interesting title. I’m will- 
ing to watch it since you went to 
all this trouble, but I’m not promis- 
ing a thing. 

Mrs. Jounson: All we ask is that you 
watch it. We'll just see what hap- 
pens next. 

Mr. Tucker: Narrator, are you ready? 

NARRATOR (Coming forward): Yes, sir! 





Mr. Tucker: Good. Your honor, the 
Committee for the Restoration of 
the Veterans’ Day parade is proud 
to present, “Four Letters Home.” 
(Mayor sits in chair at side; Com- 
MITTEE stand with rest of CitTI- 
ZENS at other side. NARRATOR steps 
forward and speaks or reads his part. 
Nore: The program may consist only 
of the following, or may be made more 
elaborate by the addition of more songs, 
dances, drills, etc.) 

NarraATOR: Good afternoon, your hon- 
or and ladies and gentlemen. We 
are here to tell you about some of 
the reasons we are proud of our 
town and its sons — and daughters 
— who have contributed so much 
to making America the great, free 
land that it is today. We wish to 
read to you four letters — four 
letters written by citizens of Lake- 


ville while they were serving their 


country. We have asked relatives 
of these men to read the letters to 
you. First, Johnny Burke. 
JoHNNY Burke: I would like to read 
a letter that was written by my 
great-great-great grandfather, Wil- 
liam Burke, to his wife, Anne. Wil- 
liam Burke served under General 
George Washington during the Rev- 
olutionary War. This is what he 
wrote while he was spending the 
long, cold winter at Valley Forge: 

December 18, 1778 
Dear Anne: 

I received your long letter today 
and, as usual, it cheered me to hear 
from you. I cannot tell you how 
much it means to us here at Valley 
Forge to get news from home. 
Transportation is slow these days, 


now that the snow is settling, and 
it is sometimes weeks before we can 
get any mail. It is a great comfort 
to know that the Burke family is 
taking care of itself so well. I can- 
not believe that little Susie is big 
enough to help you in the kitchen 
now and that Jimmy is doing the 
man’s chores around the house. I 
do believe that the children must 
grow twice as fast when I am away 
as they do when I am home: 

You may have heard reports 
about how bad things are here this 
winter. It would be dishonest to 
say that some of what you hear is 
not true — it is cold and food is 
scarce sometimes — but I do want 
you to know that I am as healthy 
as ever. The warm clothes you sent 
me have been a big help, and I have 
shared some of them with the men 
whose families cannot send them 
supplies. 

I am sorry to say I will not be 
home for Christmas. I had hoped 
to be able to get away from here 
long enough to be with you and the 
children then, but General Washing- 
ton told us yesterday that none of us 
can take leaves for the rest of the 
winter. I am as disappointed about 
this as you must be, but please try 
to explain to Susie and Jimmy 
that the reason I am here is much 
more important than Christmas at 
home. Many of the men are com- 
plaining and some have even de- 
serted. But most of us are convinced 
that our cause is right, that we must 
be ready to give up anything — 
even our lives — so that our country 
can be independent and we can 





build a land for ourselves — a land 
of freedom and equal rights for all. 

I hope to hear from you again 
soon. Please give the children a big 
hug from their father. 

Love, 
William. 

(JoHNNY steps back. The other Crt- 
IZENS, forming a chorus, sing “I’m 
a Yankee Doodle Dandy.”” They may 
hum the song softly while the letter 
is read.) 

Narrator: Thank you, Johnny. The 
United States did win its independ- 
ence, thanks to men like William 
Burke. 

In 1861, the American states 

found themselves fighting not a com- 
mon enemy, but each other, the 
North against the South, in that 
war which we now call the Civil 
War. Each side believed in the 
justice of its own cause and brave 
men on both sides defended their 
ideals. Julie Daniels will now read 
us a letter, written during the Civil 
War, by another one of Lakeville’s 
sons. (JULIE comes forward.) 
Jute DantEts: This letter was written 
by my great-great-grandfather, John 
Daniels, to his sweetheart, Betsy 
Davies. 


April 9, 1865 


Dear Betsy: 

By now you must have heard the 
wonderful news about General Lee’s 
surrendering at Appomatox Court- 


house. I’ve heard reports that the 
other Southern generals are also sur- 
rendering, so it looks like this really 
is the end of the war. I can hardly 
believe that I was standing right 
there when the truce was signed. I 
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Narrator: Thank you, Julie. 


watched General Lee while he signed 
it — he is a wonderful General and 
a great man. I hope that he’ll be 
remembered in history. The South- 
ern soldiers are as happy as we are 
that the war is over now, and are 
just as anxious to get home. General 
Grant promised us that we could 
start home as soon as possible — 
probably in a few weeks. I can’t tell 
you how much I miss you and how 
glad I’ll be to see Lakeville again. 
War isn’t a very pleasant thing to 
go through, and we can all be 
thankful that it’s almost over. I 
know, though, that President Lin- 
coln is right when he says that even 
though none of us like war, we have 
to fight so that we can keep the 
Union together — so that the 
United States can stand together for- 
ever. I believe in that cause, 
Betsy, and I’m proud to have been 
able to help. 

Give my best to your folks. This 
will probably be my last letter be- 
fore I’m on my way home to you. 

Love, 


John. 


(JULIE steps back. Chorus sings, and 


may hum, “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory.’’) 

John 
Daniels did return home soon and 
married his sweetheart, Betsy 
Julie’s great-great-grandmother. The 
states in the Union soon forgot their 
quarrels and learned to work to- 
gether as one great nation. 

In 1914, a war broke out which 
was the largest that the world had 
yet seen. Because so many countries 
were fighting in it, it was called 





World War I. Billy Jenkins has 
something to read to us from a 
veteran of that war. (BILLY comes 
forward.) 
Bitty Jenkins: This is a letter written 
by my grandfather, Harry Jenkins, 
to his younger brother, David, 
during the war. 

March 17,1918 
Dear David: 

I just got a letter from Mom to- 
day, saying that you’re begging her 
to let you join up and come over 
here to fight. I know how you feel. 
We’re doing some important work 
for Uncle Sam here and if we 
come back, we’ll be heroes. Every- 
one back home is thinking about us, 
reading about us, writing songs 
about us, knitting for us, and doing 
just about anything they can to 
help. That’s what you should be 
doing, too, Dave; you should be 
helping on the home front all you 
can. ‘That’s just as important as 
doing the fighting over here in 
France. 

War isn’t what you think it is — 
a lot of marching in fancy uniforms, 
playing drums, and all that. I don’t 
think you’d like it much. General 
Pershing is a fine man and I’m 
proud to be here in France serving 
under him, and even prouder that 
he gave me that promotion I told 
you about in my last letter. While 
I’m here, I’ll do my part to make 
the world safe for democracy. But 
when it’s over, I’ll be plenty glad 
to get home and stay there. So 
please don’t worry Mom any more 
about joining up. It’s hard enough 
for her to have me all the way over 


here and there are lots of important 
jobs to be done at home. I hope it 
won’t be long before I’ll be seeing 
you again — back home in Lake- 
ville where I like it. 
Sincerely, 
Harry. 


(BrILLy steps back. Chorus sings ‘Over 


There.’’) 


Narrator: Thank you, Billy. World 


War I was followed by an even 
greater war, World War II. In 1941, 
America was at war again, and again 
her sons were risking their lives for 
their country, fighting for her ideals 
of freedom and democracy. David 
Black has something to read to us 
about that. (Davin BLack comes 
forward.) 


Davip Buack: I would like to read a 


letter which my father, Roger Black, 
wrote to his parents — my grand- 
parents — during World War II. 
My father was later awarded the 
Purple Heart — a medal given to 
men who are wounded while fighting 
courageously. He wrote: 

November 16, 1944 
Dear Mom and Dad: 

I’m at the USO camp in Australia 
getting wonderful treatment from 
the Americans who came over here 
to help the wounded soldiers. I’m 
really feeling better every day, so 
please don’t worry about me. The 
wound isn’t really very serious at all. 
I heard just today that President 
Roosevelt has chosen me as one of 
the soldiers to get the Purple Heart. 
I can’t tell you how honored I feel. 

It’s hard to believe that I’m half- 
way around the world from where 
you are in Lakeville. If anyone had 





ever told me that I would end up 
in Australia some day, I would have 
thought he was kidding. All I hope 
is that my being here, even my 
getting wounded, will do some good 
— that this will be the war to end 
all wars in the future and that no son 
of mine will have to leave home as 
I did. I hope that my son will live 
in a better world, a peaceful world, 
because my buddies and I came out 
here to fight to make it that way. 
Love, 
Roger 
(Davin Buack steps back. CHorvus 
sings medley of World War II songs.) 
Narrator: And now I’d like all of you 
(Looks at audience) to join with us 
in singing “God Bless America.” 
(After the singing, there is a short 
silence. Then the Mayor rises and 


stands facing the CrTIZzENs.) 
Mayor: There is little that I can say 
now that hasn’t been said better in 


those four letters home. Lakeville 


should be deeply proud of its sons 
who wrote those letters and of all 
the other boys who were right there 
beside them. Although those letters 
were written over a period of two 
hundred years, they all express the 
same heroic idea. The boys who 
wrote them were far from home. 
They were tired, lonesome, hungry 
and cold, but they all knew what 
they were fighting for. They were 
all fighting for freedom, democracy 
and peace, not only for themselves 
but for our country and for the world. 
I’m proud of those boys, and I know 
that the whole town will be, too. 
And I’m grateful to you folks for 
showing me how you felt. Here’s to 
the biggest and best Veterans’ Day 
parade that Lakeville has ever seen, 
(Crrizens cheer.) and here’s to the 
boys who deserve that parade. 
(More cheers. Curtain.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Four Letrrers Home 
Characters: 7 male; 6 female; several male and 


female extras. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Properties: Letters, for Johnny Burke, Julie 
Daniels, Billy Jenkins, and David Black. 


Setting: The office of the Mayor of Lakeville. 


Miss Bell’s desk, with secretarial 


supplies, 


is at one corner of the recom. There are 
several chairs placed around the office. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Lower Grades 





Adventures in Bookland 


by Florence Liss 


Characters 


MorTHER 

STUDENT SALESMAN 
Lots 

LADY 

ELLEN 

Mera 

Jo 

Beru 

Amy 

FLIPPY 

3 KirrEens 

Tom Kirren 

Mrs. Cat 

EDWARD 

Epwarp’s FATHER 
Epwarp’s MorHEer 


Time: The present. 

SettinG: A Book Fair. Along the sides 
are tables holding book displays, with 
chairs beside them. Upstage center 
is a mantel, with a rug and several 
chairs in front of it. 

At Rise: SrupentT SALESMAN is 
straightening a book display. MoTHER 
enters and looks about uncertainly. 
She moves to a nearby table and 
starts looking at books. 

SrupENT SALESMAN: Good afternoon. 
May I help you? 

Moruer (Walking toward SALESMAN): 
I was planning to buy some books 
to give as presents. I’ll need some 
help in picking them out. 


SALESMAN: That’s why I’m here. 
Some of us who have read a lot of 
these books are being given the 
chance to help with the Book Fair. 

Moruer: Let’s see how good a sales- 
man you are. What would you sug- 
gest for my daughter? She’s about 
your age. 

SALESMAN: If your daughter is like me, 
she loves a good mystery story. 

Moruer: You hit the nail on the 
head that time! She does. 

SALESMAN: Here’s one I liked. The 
Mystery of the Empty Room. 

Moruer: What is it about? 

SALESMAN: Lois and her sister, Jean, 
with their faithful maid, Ellen, come 
to live with their guardian, Silas 
Trott, when their father died. Mr. 
Trott lives in a broken-down, neg- 
lected old house filled to overflowing 
with second-hand furniture which 
he buys and sells. On the second 
floor is a mysterious room which is 
always kept tightly locked and 
shuttered. (Lois enters quietly as 
SALESMAN falks, takes a chair from 
a book display table, and sits down.) 
One day, when Lois is sitting on the 
porch, a strange lady approaches. 
(Lapy enters. Moruer and Sauzs- 
MAN pretend to read book during 
dramatization.) 

Lapy: Good morning. I’d like to see 
some of the furniture that is for sale. 





Lois (Jumps up, a little flustered): I’m 
sorry you came today. Mr. Trott 
is away and he is the only one who 
shows things. 

Lapy: Oh, dear, I came all the way 
from Philadelphia just to see his 
newest things. Perhaps you can 
show them to me. 

Lois: I’m so sorry. I really don’t 
know anything about prices and 
things, and the sheds are all locked 
up, so it wouldn’t be any use. 

Lapy (Disappointed and _ irritated): 
Well, if you won’t—(She turns away, 
stumbles and sinks to the ground with 
a little cry. Lots rushes to help her.) 
I think I turned my ankle. Will 
you help me to a seat? And get me 
some water? 

Lois: Of course. Here, come into the 
living room. I’ll get you some water. 
(She helps Lavy to a chair, then 
calls.) Ellen! Ellen! Bring me a 
glass of water! (ELLEN enters with 
glass of water. While Lots pretends 
to explain to ELLEN, the Lavy looks 
around sharply, trying to see every- 
thing in the room. Lots takes the 
water and hands it to the Lavy.) 

Lavy: Thank you, my dear. Now I'll 
try standing up. (She stands.) It 
still hurts, but if I’m careful I can 
manage to walk. (Suddenly she be- 
comes very confident, takes command of 
the situation.) Now that I’m in here, 
my dear, why not show me some of 
those interesting things. I’m sure 
Mr. Trott wouldn’t mind. What’s 
in this room across the hall? 

Lots: Please, I don’t think 


Lavy: Then we can look upstairs. Oh! 
(She almost bumps into ELLEN, who 


is blocking the “door” with her hands 
on her hips.) 

E.uen: The house isn’t open for in- 
spection today, ma’am. If your 
business with Mr. Trott is impor- 
tant, come back tomorrow. And 
since your foot’s better, you can 
leave now. 

Lapy (Glares at ELLEN. Sees she can’t 
get past her): Well, thank you! Good 
day! 

Lois: Why, Ellen, look! She’s fairly 
running down the path! She didn’t 
limp at all! 

ELLEN: I’m glad I was here to help 
you get rid of her. You mark my 
words! She’s up to no good. (ELLEN 
and Lots exit, quietly.) 

Moruer: My goodness, that is ex- 
citing. What happens next? 

SALESMAN: Oh, I’m a good salesman! 
You'll have to buy the book to 
find out! 


Moruer: Do boys and girls still read 
some of the old favorite books? I 
remember how I loved Little Women. 


SALESMAN: Goodness, yes. I think 
every girl reads it at some time. 
Here’s a copy of it. 

Moruer (Takes book and leafs through 
it): Thank you. Let’s see, what 
were the girls’ names? (As _ her 
name is mentioned each Giri enters 
and takes her place for the scene.) 
Meg was the oldest. Then there 
was Jo, the tomboy who usually 
stretched out on the rug by the 
fire. Beth was the shy, sweet one. 
And Amy, the youngest, was quite 
conceited about her blond curls. 

Jo (Stretched out on the rug): Christmas 
won’t be Christmas without any 
presents. 





Mec (Sighs deeply): It’s so dreadful 
to be poor! 

Amy: I don’t think it’s fair for some 
girls to have plenty of pretty things, 
and other girls nothing at all. 

Betu (Soothingly): We have Father 
and Mother, and each other. 

Jo (Sadly): No, we don’t have Father 
and shall not have him for a long 
while — not until this dreadful war 
is over. 

Mea: You know the reason Mother 
proposed not having any presents 
this Christmas was because it is 
going to be a hard winter for every- 
one, and she thinks we ought not 
to spend money for pleasure, when 
our men are suffering so in the army. 

Jo (Rebelliously): I don’t think the 
little we could spend would do any 
good. We each have a dollar, and 


the army wouldn’t be much helped 


by our giving that. I agree not to 
expect anything from Mother or you, 
but I do want to buy a book for 
myself. 

Betu: I planned to spend mine in 
new music. 

Amy: I shall get a nice box of drawing 
pencils. 

Jo (Sitting up and wrapping her arms 
around her knees): Mother didn’t say 
anything about our money, and she 
won’t wish us to give up everything. 
Let’s each buy what we want and 
have a little fun. I’m sure we work 
hard enough to earn it. 

Mea: I know 7 do, teaching those 
tiresome children nearly all day. 
Jo: You don’t have half such a hard 
time as I do. How would you like 
to be shut up for hours with a fussy 
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old lady like Aunt March, who is 
never satisfied? 

Bern: I think washing dishes and keep- 
ing things tidy is the worst work in 
the world. My hands get so stiff 
I can’t practice well. 

Amy: You don’t have to go to school 
with girls who laugh at your dresses 
and label your father if he isn’t rich. 

Jo (Laughing): If you mean libel, I’d 
say so, and not talk about labels, as 
if Papa were a pickle bottle. 

Amy (With dignity): I know what I 
mean, and you needn’t be statirical 
about it. It’s proper to use good 
words, and improve your vocabilary. 

Mec (Acting the big sister): Don’t peck 
at one another, children. Oh, it’s 
six o’clock. Marmee will be coming. 
I must light the lamp. (She panto- 
mimes lighting lamp. Jo sweeps up 
the hearth and pokes up the fire. Amy 
fluffs up the cushion on chair.) 

Beru (Bringing her MoruEr’s slippers 
to the fire to warm them.): Marmee’s 
slippers are quite worn out. She 
must have a new pair. I[’ll get her 
some with my dollar. 

Amy: No, I shall! 

Mea: I’m the oldest, so — 

Jo (Interrupting): I’m the man of the 
family now Papa is away, and / 
shall provide the slippers, for he 
told me to take special care of 
Mother while he was gone. 

Beru: I'll tell you what we’ll do. Let’s 
each get her something for Christ- 
mas, and not get anything for our- 
selves. 

Au: That’s a wonderful idea! 

Mec: I shall get her a nice pair of 
gloves. 

Jo: Army shoes, best to be had. 





Betu: Some handkerchiefs, all 
hemmed. 

Amy: I’ll get a little bottle of cologne. 
She likes it, and it won’t cost much, 
so I’ll have some left to buy my 
pencils. 

Jo: And we’ll let Marmee think we are 
getting things for ourselves, and 
then surprise her. (Grris ezit 
quietly. ) 

MorueEr: My, how that takes me back 
to the days when I first read it! 
I certainly will take this book, and 
I'll read it again myself before I 
give it to Sue. It seems to me my 
children are always talking about 
animals. Can you suggest a good 
book about them? 

SALESMAN: Yes, there are dozens. 
Here’s one that is different from 
any you’ve ever read. It’s funny 


and it also gives you a lot to think 
about. 


Moruer (Looking through the book): 


The pictures are amusing. 
has several short stories 
snails, dinosaurs. 
about a kitten? 

SALESMAN: Poor Flippy! Her mother 
thought she was wonderful because 
she could do tricks. Flippy was 
never allowed out to play, so she 
had no friends. When she com- 
plained, her mother invited all the 
cats on the block to a tea party. 

Moruer: Did that solve Flippy’s 
problem? 

SALESMAN: Dear, no! Such a party! 
All the guests did was watch Flippy 
do tricks and listen to her mother 
praise her. Flippy managed to slip 
out of the house the next day. 
(Furppy enters from right.) 


Oh, it 
- turtles, 
What’s this one 


Furppy: There are all the kittens to- 
gether. They seem to be having a 
meeting. I'll go join them. (3 
Kirrens and Tom Kirren enter from 
left, playing and laughing.) 

Ist Krrren: Look who’s coming. 
(Mockingly) Isn’t she cute? 

2np Krirren: I think she’s awfully 
smart. 

3rp Kirren: Isn’t she just darling? 

Furry: Oh, ho. I'll show you who’s 
“darling.”” (Starts to rush at the 3RD 
KITTEN.) 

Tom Krrren: Hey, wait a minute. 

Fiippy (So mad she’s almost crying): 
I’m not afraid of you. Not any of 
you! You have no right to make 
fun of me. 

2np Kirren (Begins a chant. The 
others take it up.): Show-off, show- 
off. 

Kirrens (Sounding like a cat fight): 
Show-off, show-off, show-off, show- 
off. 

Furry: I’ll show you I’m not a show- 
off. 

Tom: Hey, look out. Someone’ is 
going to throw something out of 
that window! 

Fiipry: Quick! Run to my house! 
It’s nearest. (They scamper around 
the stage and pretend to go into 
Fiippy’s house.) Now we're safe! 

Ist Kirven: That was close! (Happy 
to be safe, the Krrrens start doing 
tricks — rolling over, wiggling their 
ears, chasing their tails, batting at a 
piece of paper, scampering around, 
etc.) 

Tom: Look, kittens, watch me roll over! 

Furepy: Good, Tom, good. 

2np Kirren: Watch me. I can wiggle 
my ears! 
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Furry: Very good, very good. 

Mrs. Cart (Entering the room): Flippy, 
dear, what’s happening? 

Fuippy: Look, Mother. They can all 
do tricks. They can do every trick 
I can do. Show my mother. 

Mrs. Cat (Watches Kirrens do tricks) : 
You darling pussies! You're just as 
cute as you can be. 

Tom (Pleased but embarrassed): Oh, 
shucks. 

Furppy: You see, Mother, they’re no 
different from me. 

Aut Kirrens: And she’s no different 
from us. She can race just as fast, 
climb fences and how] just as loud. 

Mrs. Cat: My, my, we never did such 
things when I was a girl. At least, 
if we did I don’t remember. (They 
exit.) 

Mornuer: Maybe there’s a lesson for 
mothers, too, in that story! 

SALESMAN: Are you interested in books 
boys would like? 

Moruer: Oh, yes. 

SALESMAN: Does he like history stories 
that are true? I love them. 

Moruer: So do I. They seem to take 
me right back to the times when 
those events happened. What book 
did you have in mind? 

SALESMAN: The Matchlock Gun is 
wonderful! It’s about an Indian raid 
in New York State back in 1750, 
when people lived in small settlements 
or houses in the countryside near- 
by. Whenever there was an Indian 
alarm the men were called to protect 
the homesteads. Edward’s father 
was captain of the militia so he was 
called away from home often. 

Moruer: What is a matchlock gun? 
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SALESMAN: See, here’s where the author 
describes it. 

Moruer (Reading from book): “The 
gun hung over the fireplace, its bell 
mouth pointing toward the front 
of the house, its brass-heeled stock 
toward the shed door.” (Epwarp, 
Epwarp’s Moruer, and Epwarp’s 
FATHER enter. Epwarp’s MoTHER 
packs food in a knapsack.) 

Epwarp’s Fatuer: I wouldn’t leave 
you alone if there were any real 
danger. A horseman just brought 
warning that Indians are headed 
toward the settlement. I must join 
the militia at the bridge. There’s 
no real chance the Indians will come 
this far. 

Epwarp’s Moruer: Here’s food for 
your trip. I won’t worry, my dear. 

Epwarp’s Farner: Good girl. Ed- 
ward, hand me my musket. 


{DWARD: Father, aren’t you going to 
take the big gun? 

Epwarp’s Fatuer: No, my son. Look, 
I’ll show you why. (He pantomimes 
lifting the matchlock gun from the 


mantel. It is so heavy he almost 
drops it.) See, it is so heavy I can 
scarcely hold it. Here, you hold it. 

Epwarp (Takes gun. It is so heavy he 
can’t hold it steady, and has to rest 
one end on the floor.) Oh, it is heavy! 
I can’t keep both ends off the floor 
together. 

Epwarp’s Farner: No wonder. It’s 
twice as tall as you. Let me show 
vou how it works. (He shows Ep- 
WARD the firing mechanism and dem- 
onstrates how to fire it.) This is a 
matchlock gun. That means it 
doesn’t fire itself like a musket. 





See, you have to touch the priming 
here with fire, like a cannon. 

Epwarp: It’s a wonderful gun, father. 

Epwarp’s Fatuer: It’s too old-fash- 
ioned for me. Here, let go of it, son. 
I’ll put it back over the mantel. 
(He lifts it, puts it on mantel.) Vd 
rather have my musket. 

Epwarp’s Moruer: Never mind, son. 
I’m proud of the gun, too. Your 
great-grandfather brought it all the 
way from Holland. 

Epwarp’s Farner: I must leave now. 
Remember, Edward, you’re the man 
of the family when I’m away. Take 
care of your mother and sister. 

Epwarp: I will, Father. (Epwarp’s 
FATHER exits right. Epwarp and 
Epwarp’s Moruer exit left.) 

Moruer: I suppose the Indians do 
come and Edward uses the match- 


lock gun to save his mother and 
sister? 

SALESMAN: You’re right, but the way 
it happens is really thrilling. 

Moruer: Thank you so much for 
giving me so much of your time. 
You certainly have been a great help 
to me. Is it all right if I sit down 
here and look over these books 
again? I’d like to take them all, 
but I’ll have to think it over. And 
it will be a good idea to take another 
look at my gift list. Maybe I can 
give some other gifts of books. 

SALESMAN: It’s been fun helping you. 
I think your children are going to 
have a wonderful time reading these 
books. (Curtain.) 

THE END 

“Note: The books dramatized in this play are The 

Mystery of the Empty Room, by Augusta Huiell Seaman; 

Little Women, by Louisa’ May Alcott; Mizups and 


Fizups, by Evelyn Weiss; and The Matchlock Gun, by 
Walter D. Edmonds. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


ADVENTURES IN BOOKLAND 


Characters: 3 male; 11 female; 4 male or 
female. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Student Salesman wears school 
clothes, with a large badge reading ‘“‘Stu- 
dent Salesman.”’ Mother and Lady wear 
suits or dresses, hats, and gloves, and carry 

urses. Lois wears a blouse and skirt. 
llen wears a dress and a big apron. Little 
Women wear long, full skirts and high- 
necked blouses. The Kittens may wear 
kitten costumes, or simply have long tails, 
and whiskers painted on their faces. 
Flippy wears a big bow around her neck. 
Mrs. Cat wears a cat costume and ruffled 
apron. Edward wears knickers, white shirt 
open at the collar, and white stockings. 
ward’s Father wears the same costume, 
lus a vest or buckskin jacket. Edward’s 
other wears a long, full-skirted dress, 
with a white kerchief at the neck. 


Properties: Books, for Mother and Student 
Salesman; glass of water, for Ellen; slippers, 
for Beth; pieces of paper, for kittens; 
matchlock gun and musket, if desired, for 
Edward’s father. 

Setting: On both sides of the stage are book 
display tables, with books and posters on 
them. There are chairs by some of the 
tables. The rest of the setting may be as 
simple or as elaborate as desired. The stage 
may be bare and few properties used, with 
the actors pantomiming to indicate the 
necessary properties and pulling up chairs 
from the display table, when necessary. If 
desired, the stage may be set with a mantel, 
rug, lamp, and two or three chairs. The 
two guns may be on top of the mantel, and 
a broom and poker may lean against the 
side of the mantel. 

Lighting: No special effects necessary. If 
desired, a spot can light the center of the 
stage during dramatizations. 





The Keys to Peace 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 

SOLDIER 
PEACE 
KNOWLEDGE 
BROTHERHOOD 
FAITH 


Mrs. SNow 
Doris 

PETER 

Mrs. ARMSTRONG 
Mr. TompxKINs 
Mrs. DuBots 


Time: Just before eleven o'clock on 
Veterans’ Day. 


SerrinG: Mrs. Snow’s flower shop. Al- 
though there are signs hung around 
the shop saying ‘“‘Get your flowers for 
Veterans’ Day here” and ‘‘Remember 
Veterans’ Day — November 11th,” the 
shelves of the shop are bare. A bouquet 
of roses is on the table at center. 


Ar Rise: Mrs. Snow is dusting off the 
counter as Doris and PETER enter. 
Doris: Good morning, Mrs. Snow. 
Peter and I have come to buy some 

flowers. 

Mrs. Snow: Good morning. Is your 
mother going to put flowers by the 
statue in the park? 

Prrer: Yes, she always does. (Proudly) 
But this year /’m going to bring the 
flowers. 

Mrs. Snow: That’s nice, Peter. 

Doris: I know all about the statue. 
Daddy told me. It’s a statue of a 
soldier who fought in the first World 
War, and it says, “In memory of the 
brave soldiers who gave their lives 
for democracy.” 

Perer: I’m going to be a soldier when I 
grow up. 

Mrs. Snow: Oh, no, Peter, I hope not. 
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When we celebrate Veterans’ Day, 
we remember the men who died in 
our wars, and we pray that there 
won’t be any more wars. 

Doris (Looking at the roses): May we 
have this bouquet of roses? 

Mrs. Snow: Yes, Doris, I’ll wrap the 
roses up for you. You children are 
just in time, too. So many people 
bought flowers this morning! Why, 
this is the only bouquet I have left. 
(She goes to get wrapping paper as 
Mrs. ARMSTRONG bustles in.) 

Mrs. Armstrone: I’ve come for some 
flowers, Mrs. Snow. I’m represent- 
ing my club at the Veterans’ Day 
program this afternoon, and I want 
to have some flowers to put by the 
statue in the park. 

Mrs. Snow: But I have only one 
bouquet left — 

Mrs. ArMstronG (Hurries to roses): 
These will do nicely. Would you 
wrap them up for me right away? 

Dorts: But they’re our flowers. Mother 
sent us to buy them. 

Mr. Tompkins (lntering quickly): 
Good morning, ali. Ah, Mrs. Snow, 
I see you do have some roses. I’m 
going to give aspeech at the Veterans’ 
Day program, and I’d like to have 
some flowers to put by the statue. 

Mrs. ArmstronG: I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Tompkins, but J have already 
bought these flowers. 

Perer: No, we have. 

Mr. Tompkins: Then I'll take another 
bouquet. 





Mrs. Snow: But, oh, dear, I don’t 
have another bouquet. 

Mr. Tompkins: Then J must have this 
one. (Mrs. DuBots enters slowly.) 

Mrs. Snow: Hello, Mrs. DuBois. 

Mrs. DuBots: Good morning, Mrs. 
Snow. (Looks at roses, relieved) Oh, 
you do have some flowers left. I hur- 
ried to your shop as soon as I could. 
I want some flowers to put by the 
statue in the park. 

Mrs. ArmstronG: These flowers have 
already been sold to me. 

Mrs. DuBois (Disappointed): Oh. 
Then I am too late. This is my first 
Veterans’ Day in America, and I 
wanted so much to pay tribute to 
your brave American soldiers. 


Mrs. Snow: You must remember 
when our American soldiers came to 
France, Mrs. DuBois. 

Mrs. DuBots: Oh, yes. I could never 
forget that. (Excited) Everyone in 
France cheered them, and shouted, 
“The Yanks are coming!” They 
looked so strong and brave, those 
Americans. They gave all of us in 
France the courage and hope we 
needed so badly. (Pauses, speaks 
more slowly) And on this Veterans’ 
Day, I wanted to say “thank you” 
from France to America. But if I 
have no roses — (She shrugs sadly. 
A SOLDIER enters.) 

Mrs. Snow: Good morning. 
aren’t you Jimmy Harris? 
So.prer: No, ma’am. This isn’t my 
home town. But I guess it doesn’t 
matter what town you celebrate 
Veterans’ Day in, does it? All over 
the country, in big cities and small 
towns like this, Americans will be 


Why, 


having parades and making speeches 
for Veterans’ Day. 

Mrs. Snow: And they’ll be thinking 
and praying for peace — and remem- 
bering war. Don’t forget that. 

Sotprer: That’s right. I’ve been think- 
ing, too — and I’d like to buy some 
flowers to put by your statue over 
there in the park. I want to remem- 
ber my buddies today. 

Mr. Tompkins: I am sorry, young 
man, but Mrs. Snow has only one 
bouquet left, and I must have it. 

Mrs. ArmstronG: J must have it. 

Perer: But J bought it first. 

Mrs. DuBois: And I wanted it as a 
gift from France. 

Soutprer: Well, we can’t all have it. 
And after all, I’m a soldier. 

Mr. Tompkins: I’m a speaker on the 
program this afternoon. 


Doris: Mother said Peter could put 
the flowers by the statue. 

Mrs. ArMstronG: My club insisted / 
put flowers by the statue. (Hveryone 
starts to talk at once, and Mrs. SNow 


puts her fingers to her ears. Then a 
clock begins to strike offstage.) 

Mrs. Snow: Listen. The clock is be- 
ginning to strike eleven o'clock. 
(Everyone has quieted down.) Please, 
everyone, let’s keep the two minutes 
of silence for Veterans’ Day. (All 
stand quietly and listen as the clock 
finishes striking eleven times. On the 
last stroke, Peace, KNOWLEDGE, 
BROTHERHOOD and Fairu enter and 
stand at one side. PEACE is a little in 
front of the others.) 

Peace: I am Peace. I am what the 
people dream about and pray for. I 
am the hope of the world, and I can 
bring happiness to the world. Yet, 
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everywhere I go, men turn their 
faces from me and refuse to hear me. 
They quarrel — friend against 
friend, neighbor against neighbor, 
nation against nation. They allow 
themselves to be led by my enemies, 
Hatred, Greed and Intolerance. 

But as long as men want me, I shall 
not desert the world. As long as 
men seek me, I shall teach them how 
to work for peace — not only today, 
on Veterans’ Day, but on every day 
throughout the year. My job is 
hard, but it must not be impossible. 
For I can belong to the world if men 
will listen to me and my three com- 
panions, (Indicates) Knowledge, 
Brotherhood and Faith. 
KNOWLEDGE (Stepping forward): I am 
Knowledge. Sometimes I am called 
education. Sometimes I am called 
discovery. Sometimes I am called 
common sense. But always I am 
hard at work, teaching men to learn 
about the world and themselves. I 
want men to learn about the won- 
ders of nature and the riches that the 
earth can provide for us all. I want 
them to learn from the world’s his- 
tory and literature the greatness of 
the human spirit. And above all, I 
want men to learn about each other. 
Listen to me and heed my words: I 
am Knowledge, a key to peace. 
BrorHEerRHoop (Stepping forward as 
KNOWLEDGE steps back): I am Broth- 
erhood. Sometimes I am called love. 
Sometimes I am called friendship. 
To me, all people are important, no 
matter what their race, religion or 
country. There is a great document, 
the United States Declaration of 
Independence written by Thomas 


Jefferson, that tells of what I believe 
and what I stand for. The Declara- 
tion says all men are created equal. 
It says that certain rights belong to 
all men, and among these rights are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

I speak in many languages and to 
many nations. I tell men, “Love thy 
neighbor.” I tell them, “Do unto 
others as you would have others do 
unto you.” Listen to me, and heed 
my words: I am Brotherhood, a key 
to peace. 

Farru (Stepping forward as BRoTHER- 
HOOD steps back): lam Faith. With- 
out me, Brotherhood and Knowledge 
could not do their work, for men 
must have faith in Brotherhood and 
faith in Knowledge to find peace. 
Although the road to peace is long 
and hard, I can give men the faith 
they need to travel that road to- 
gether. If men believe that peace 
can be won, peace will be won. 
Listen to me, and heed my words: 
I am Faith, a key to peace. (Farru 
steps back in place. There is silence 
for a moment, and then the silence is 
broken by the sound of soft music from 
offstage. A patriotic song or ‘Taps’ 
may be played. As the music ends, 
PEACE, KNOWLEDGE, BROTHERHOOD 
and Farru exit. The clock strikes 
twice, and all in the shop begin to 
move slowly.) 

Peter (Speaks slowly): Mrs. Arm- 
strong, I’ve been thinking — you 
have two sons in the Army. 

Dorts: Sure. We know Billy and Joe. 

Perer: I think you ought to put these 
roses by the statue, Mrs. Armstrong. 

Doris: That’s a good idea, Peter. You 





take them, Mrs. Armstrong. 

Mrs. ArMstTroNG (Smiling): That’s 
sweet of you, children, and I know 
Billy and Joe would be pleased. 
But I’ve been doing some thinking, 
too. And I think Mr. Tompkins 
should take the flowers. I know how 
hard he’s been working in Washing- 
ton, and [ know how much he’s done 
to help America and all the other 
nations to live in peace. 

Mr. Tompkins (Smiling): Thank you, 
Mrs. Armstrong. But if the flowers 
are mine, I want to give them to 
Mrs. DuBois. It seems to me that 


one of the nicest ways of celebrating 
Veterans’ Day is to show our friend- 
ship with other countries. So, Mrs. 
DuBois, you take the flowers. 

Mrs. DvuBotrs: Oh, you are too kind, 
sir. But I could not take the flowers. 
If they are mine now, I wish to give 


them to this soldier. On Veterans’ 
Day we remember the soldiers — is 
that not so? And I think it would be 
right for this soldier to put the 
flowers by the statue. 

SoutpierR (Holding up his hand): Wait 
a minute, folks. (Jo Mrs. DuBots) 
Ma/’am, thank you very much, but I 
couldn’t take those flowers. I’m 
only doing my bit for my country by 
being a soldier. And I’ve been think- 
ing each of us is a kind of soldier for 
democracy, because we’re all work- 
ing for men to live in freedom. 

Mrs. Snow: Soldier, you’ve given me 
an idea. There are twelve roses in 
that bouquet — and there are six of 
you. Why couldn’t each of you put 
two roses by the statue? 

Mr. Tompkins: That’s an excellent 
idea! I think I could arrange it so 
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that we could all do it together, as 
part of the Veterans’ Day program. 
(Mrs. Snow starts distributing roses.) 

Mrs. ArmstronG: Yes, let’s do it that 
way. (Takes roses from Mrs. SNow) 
As a mother and as an American 
woman, I promise that I shall always 
work for peace. 

Mrs. DuBois (Taking roses): As a 
Frenchwoman, I shall give these 
roses to America with my pledge to 
work for friendship among the na- 
tions of the world. 

Perer (Taking roses): Children can do 
a lot to make the world of tomorrow 
better. I promise to study hard to 
learn about people in other countries 
so I can make friends with them. 

Doris (Taking roses): And I’m going 
to remember always that people can 
get along together if they try. 

Mr. Tompkins (Taking roses): You 
know, sometimes when you read the 
newspapers and hear about all the 
bad things that are happening, you 
get discouraged. But every time I 
get discouraged, I’ll remember these 
roses — and I'll never stop believing 
we can have peace if we work hard. 

Sotpier (Taking roses): I guess all of 
you have said the things I feel. I 
just want to add one more thing. 
I’ve been in other countries, and I 
know how much the people there 
look to America as a leader. Let’s 
never let them down. Let’s keep 
America the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

Aut (Raising roses): To the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

THE END 

(Reprinted from the November, 1952 issue.) 

(Production Notes on Cover 3) 





A Thanksgiving Riddle 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
MOoLLy 
CINDY 
RosE 
PENNY 
MABLE 
Miss Harper 


BILLY 
JOHNNY 
MIKE 
RALPH 
SAM 


Time: Just before Thanksgiving. 
SerrinG: A classroom. 


At Rise: The CHILDREN are grouped 
around their teacher, Miss Harper, 
who is reading a story. 

Miss Harper: So the Puritans bowed 
their heads and gave thanks to God 
for bringing them safely across the 
sea to find freedom in a new land. 
(Closing book) That is the story of 
the first Thanksgiving. 

Bitty: That was a good story, Miss 
Harper. 

Jounny: I liked the part about the 
Indians. 

Mike: I’d like to shoot a turkey for 
Thanksgiving. 

Rose: I’d rather get mine at the super- 
market. 

Mo tty: Puritans didn’t have super- 
markets, silly! 

Cinpy: Puritans didn’t have a lot of 
things we have today. 

Raupu: No ice-cream cones! 

Sam: No movies! 

Penny: No TV! 

Bitty: But they had other things. 

Mase: They had woods, and trees, 
and grass, and flowers. 


Mike: They had Indians and bows 
and arrows. 

Rose: But they had to work hard. 

Cinpy: And sometimes they were sick 
and hungry. 

Mase: Did Puritan 
fun? 

Sam: Did they play games? 

Miss Harper: Oh, yes. We still play 
some of the games today that Puri- 
tan children enjoyed. 

Ross: Did they play hide-and-go-seek? 

Miss Harper: I’m sure they did. Hide- 
and-go-seek is a very old game, and 
I know they enjoyed riddles. 

Maste: Oh, I love riddles. 

Miss Harper: Do you know any 
riddles about Thanksgiving? 

Biuuy: I don’t know any riddles about 
Thanksgiving, but I know one about 
something the Indians had at their 
Thanksgiving feast. 

AuL: What is it? 

Bitty: What has an ear but cannot 
hear? 

Mase: I know! 
ear of corn! 

BILiy (Disappointed): Aw, you guessed 
it! 

Mase: Sure. That was easy. But 
the Puritans would have starved 
without their corn crop. 

Miss Harper: Can you think of any 
other riddles about things the Puri- 
tans might have used? 

Penny: I know one. 

AL: Let’s hear it. 


children 


have 


I know! It’s an 





Penny: Little Nancy Etticoat 
In a white petticoat 
And a red nose. 

The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 

AL: That’s a candle. 

Miss Harper: The Puritans made 
their own candles out of bayberries. 

Sam: I know one, Miss Harper. Let 
me tell mine. 

Miss Harper: Go ahead, Sam. 

Sam: As soft as silk, white as milk, 
As bitter as gall, a strong wall, 

And a green coat covers me all. 

Mike: I’ve heard that one before. 
That’s a walnut, before it’s picked. 

Rose: Miss Harper told us that the 
Puritans ate lots of nuts and berries. 

Briiy: That gives me an idea. Listen 
to this one. 

As white as milk and not milk, 
As green as grass and not grass, 
As red as blood and not blood, 
As black as soot and not soot. 

Motu.y: That must be a blackberry. 
First it’s white, then it’s green, then 
it’s red, and, finally, it’s black. 

Rapu: I'll bet the Puritan children had 
fun picking berries in the woods. 

Miss Harper: Do you think you 
would like to be Puritans? 

Some: Yes. 

OrueErs: No. 

Au: We don’t know. 

Miss Harper: Let’s find out. 

Ati: How? 

Miss Harper: Let’s play Puritans and 
see how we like it. 

JOHNNY: How do we play? 

Miss Harper: First we’ll make a long 
table such as the Puritans used for 
their Thanksgiving feast. The boys 
may set up the card tables. (Boys 


set up three card tables.) Molly and 
Rose may cover the tables with some 
of our clean, white paper. (Girls 
do so.) 

Masie: We should have a center- 
piece. 

Miss Harper: We will use the turkey 
we made in art class. Penny, you 
may get it from the closet. (PENNY 
exits and returns with a large, card- 
board turkey. There are eleven 
feathers in the tail. The feathers can 
be pulled out of their cardboard slots.) 

Miss Harper: Now we will each ask 
the turkey a riddle. Girls, line up 
on one side, boys on the other. 
(They do so.) 

Mo tty: What is the riddle? 

Miss Harper: It’s very simple: Tur- 

key, turkey, tell me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 

Bitty: How will the turkey answer us? 

Miss Harper: The riddle has many 
answers. You will find them written 
on the turkey feathers. 

Au: This will be fun. 

Miss Harper: When you find the 
answer, you must act it out. The 
rest of us will guess what you are 
doing. You may use any object in 
the room to help you. Mable, you 
may begin. 

MaB.eE (Advancing to table): Turkey, 

turkey, tell me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 
(Pulls out turkey feather and reads it. 
Then looks around, finds a toy broom 
and begins to sweep.) 

Miss Harper: You should be able to 
guess what this little Puritan is 
doing. (Children raise hands eagerly, 
calling out, “I know! TI know!’ 
Miss Harper calls on RALPH.) 





Raupu: I think she is helping her 
mother clean up for the Thanks- 
giving feast. 

Mase: That’s right. 
feather says: 

A Puritan child, like any other, 
Would sweep and clean to help her 
mother. 

Miss Harper: Since the children have 
guessed what you were doing, Mable, 
you may go to the cloakroom and 
put on one of the Puritan caps and 
aprons you will find there. Then 
you may take your place at the 
table. (Hzit Mase.) Billy, you’re 
next. 


My turkey 


Buy (At table): Turkey, turkey, tell 
me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 
(After selecting feather and reading 
it, he collects a pile of rulers or other 
pieces of wood and pretends to lay a 


fire.) 

Miss Harper (Calling on Mo.ty): 
What is this lad doing? 

Mo ty: He’s bringing in wood for the 
fire. 

Buy: Right. My feather says: 

A Puritan lad would carry wood 
And help his father all he could. 
Miss Harper: Now, Billy, you may 

wear one of the Puritan hats you 
will find in the closet. (As Bmiy 
exits, MABLE returns in cap and 
apron and takes her place at the table.) 
Rose: Now, it’s my turn. (Goes to table) 
Turkey, turkey, tell me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 
(After consulting the feather, she finds 
a sewing basket, pulls up a stool, 
sits down, and sews.) 
Cinpy (Raising hand): Rose is sewing. 
Maybe she is sewing a quilt patch. 
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Rose: Yes. My feather says: 

One thing a little maid must know, 
And that is how to stitch and sew. 
Now, Miss Harper, may I get my 
costume? 

Miss Harper: Yes, indeed. (BILLY 
enters as Rose exits.) Mike, it’s 
your turn, 

Mike (At table): Turkey, turkey, tell 

me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 
(Finds toy hoe, a paper fish and pair of 
scissors. He pantomimes digging a 
hole, cuts the fish into three pieces 
and drops them on the floor. Reaches 
into pockets for seeds and pretends 
to plant them. Then kneels and covers 
the hole with dirt, patting tt into place.) 

Bruty: It looks as if Mike is planting 
something. But I don’t understand 
what he did with the fish. 

Penny (Excited): I know! I know! 
He is planting corn. The Indians 
taught the Puritans to put a few 
pieces of fish into every hill of corn. 

Mixe: That’s right. My feather says: 
A Puritan lad at early morn 
Would help his father plant the corn. 

Miss Harper: You did very well, 
Mike. You may get your hat. 
(MIKE exits as ROSE enters.) 

Mo.uy (Approaching turkey): Turkey, 

turkey, tell me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 
(Looks around for book. Studies it 
for a second, puts it behind her back, 
and pretends to recite. Looks at book 
again, squeezes her eyes shut and re- 
cites again as if memorizing.) 

Miss Harper: What is this little maid 
doing? 

Jounny: I think she is learning her 
ABC’s. 





Mo tty: That’s right. My feather says: 
A Puritan child must say with ease 
His numbers and his ABC’s. (MoLLy 
exits as MIKE returns to stage.) 

Raupu (Moving up to turkey): Turkey, 

turkey, tell me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 
(He seizes a yardstick for a gun. 
Then he stalks about, kneels, takes 
aim, fires, and holds up the imaginary 
animal he has shot.) 

Mase: That’s easy. I think Ralph 
is shooting the Thanksgiving turkey. 

Raupu: It could be a turkey. My 
feather says: 

In Puritan times a little lad 
Would go out hunting with his dad. 
(Exits for costume as MOLLY returns.) 
Cinpy (At table): Turkey, turkey, tell 
me true 
What would little do? 


a Puritan 


(After consulting feather, she picks 


up a basket and pretends to gather 
berries. She drops them into the 
basket, a handful at a time, oc- 
casionally popping one into her 
mouth. She might even make a face 
and spit out a sour one.) 
Sam: I know what Cindy is doing. 
She is picking berries. 
Crnpy: I love to pick berries. 
make good pies. 
feather says: 
Little Puritan Sue’s and Mary’s 
Often picked wild fruits and berries. 
Miss Harper: And they ate lots of 
wild fruits and berries at the first 
Thanksgiving dinner. (zit Cinpy; 
enter RauPu) Johnny, you’re next. 
JoHNNY (At table): Turkey, turkey, 
tell me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 
(After reading feather, he picks up a 


They 
Here’s what my 
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pointer, ties a string to it and attaches 
a paper fish. Then he walks around, 
whistling proudly.) 

Aut: Johnny went fishing and caught 
a big fish! 

JouNNY: My turkey feather says: 
All Puritan children liked to fish 
And brought home many a tasty 

dish. 

Miss Harper: They got most of their 
food from the woods and streams. 
Johnny, you have 
Thanksgiving hat. 
CINDY returns.) 
your turn. 

Penny (At table): Turkey, turkey, tell 

me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 
(She finds a wooden bowl and block 
of wood. She sits on floor and pounds 
bowl with wooden block.) 


earned your 
(He exits as 
Now, Penny, it’s 


Rose: Penny is pounding something, 
but I don’t know what it is. 
Penny: Do you give up? 
Bitty: Maybe she is pounding corn. 
Penny: 1 am making cornmeal. (Read- 
ing from feather) 
Puritan children by the hour 
Would pound the kernels into flour. 
Miss Harper: And their mothers 
baked corn pudding for the Thanks- 
giving feast. (PENNY 
JOHNNY enters.) 
Sam: Now it’s my turn to ask the 
riddle. (At table) 
Turkey, turkey, tell me true 
What would a little Puritan do? 
(Reads feather, picks up yardstick 
which he shoulders as a gun. Walks 
up and down as if on sentry duty.) 
Mrixe: I think Sam is on guard duty. 
Is he a soldier? 


exits as 





Sam: No, I am not a soldier. I am 
just a little boy. My feather says: 
The Puritans met many dangers 
And always watched 

strangers. 


for enemy 

Miss Harper: But the Indians were 
kind to them, and most of the 
strangers who came were friendly 
strangers. 

Sam: The Puritans were grateful to the 
Indians for their help. 

Miss Harper: So they invited the 
Indians to their Thanksgiving feast. 
Sam, you may put on your costume 
and join us at the table. (Fvxit 
Sam; enter PENNY.) 

Penny: We are all Puritans now, Miss 
Harper. 

Ravpu: Puritan boys and girls weren’t 
very different after all. 

Cinpy: They worked and they played, 
just as we do. 


Mike: Sometimes they were good, and, 
I guess, sometimes they were bad. 
Sam (Entering with hat): Miss Harper, 


there is one feather left. That one 
must be for you. 

Miss Harper (At table now occupied 

by children in costume): Then I will 
ask my riddle. (Pulling out feather) 
Turkey, turkey, tell me true 
What would a Puritan teacher do? 
(Reading from feather) 
She’d teach her boys and girls to say 
The Bible verses every day. And 
this is the verse we should all say 
together in honor of our first Ameri- 
can Thanksgiving: “Enter into His 
gates with thanksgiving, and into 
His courts with praise.” 

CHILDREN: “Enter into His gates with 
thanksgiving and into Hiscourts with 
praise.”’ 

Miss Harper: “Be thankful unto Him 
and bless His name.” 

CuILpreEn: “Be thankful unto Him and 
bless His name.”” (CHILDREN all fold 
their hands and sing any simple 
prayer of Thanksgiving as the cur- 
tains close.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A THANKSGIVING RIDDLE 


Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday school clothes, for chil- 
dren. Tailored suit or dress, for Miss Har- 
per. Five Puritan caps and aprons, for 
girls; five Puritan hats, for boys. 


Properties: Three card tables, and white 
paper to cover them. Large, bright-colored 
cardboard turkey gobbler, its tail spread 
out like a fan. In the tail there are eleven 


feathers, which can be pulled out of their 
cardboard slot. Toy broom, for Mable; 
rulers or other wood, for Billy; sewing 
basket and stool, for Rose; toy hoe, paper 
fish, and scissors, for Mike; book, for Molly: 
yardstick, for Ralph and Sam; basket, for 
Cindy; pointer, string, and paper fish, for 
Johnny; wooden bowl and block of wood, 
for Penny. 

Setting: An ordinary classroom. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Thanksgiving Program 





Sing the Songs of Thanksgiving 


by Atleen Fisher 


Characters 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
WILLIAM BREWSTER 
Epwarp WINSLOW 
ELIZABETH WINSLOW 
GIRL 
Boy 
WILLIAM BRADFORD 
SuSANNA WINSLOW 
3 WoMEN 
Bors \ehoru 
GIRLS 
Songs 
Comer, Ye THANKFUL PropLe, ComME 
SING To THE LorD or HARVEST 
We GaTHER TOGETHER 
THe BREAKING Waves DasHep HiGH 
Att Prorpte THat on Eartu Do 
DWELL 
WE PLow THE FIELDs AND SCATTER 
OVER THE RIVER AND THROUGH THE 
Woop 
For THE SUMMER’S GLOWING PAGEANT 


Time: The present. 

Sertine: Stage is decorated to suggest 
the harvest season, with shocks of corn 
or grain at either side. There are two 
rustic benches at left. Stand for 
Master OF CEREMONIES is up front 
at right. 

At Rise: Cuorvus comes in from both 
sides carrying baskets of fruit, ears of 
corn, _ corn, pumpkins, and other bounty of 

Note: ~ Note: With the exception of “Over the River and 

Through the Wood,” which is in most school music 

books, the songs in this play can be found in these two 

books: A T’ , Simon and Schuster, New 


York, 1953; caent the ‘a Book of Favorite Hymns, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co  Fenly, Bos 1950. 


the harvest. They are singing the first 

stanza of “Come, Ye Thankful People, 

Come,” and as they sing they place 

the fruits of the harvest in front of the 

corn shocks. At the end of the stanza 

Boys and Grrts call out: 

Boys: “Singing the reapers homeward 
come, Io! Io! 

Girus: “Merrily singing the harvest 
home, Io! Io! 

Boys: ‘“‘Along the fields, along the road, 
Where autumn is scattering leaves 

abroad, 

Homeward cometh the ripe last load, 
Io! Io!’ (Chorus groups itself 
near back of stage and goes into 
second stanza of ‘Come, Ye Thank- 
ful People, Come.’’) 

Cuorvus: “All the world is God’s own 
field,” etc. (Master oF CERE- 
MONIES enters toward end of stanza 
and takes place at reading stand.) 

M.C.: “Come, ye thankful people, 
come, raise the song of harvest 
home.” In other words, sing the 
songs of Thanksgiving! For this, my 
friends, is the season when man ex- 
presses his gratitude for the blessings 
he has received. This is the time for 
feasting and sharing, for looking 
back over the year and seeing that it 
was good. This is the time for giving 
thanks to that all-embracing power 
that runs the universe. 

Cuorus (Softly): “All is safely gath- 

ered in 

Ere the winter storms begin.” 
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M.C.: The idea is as old as civilization. 
No one really knows when or where 
men first thought of setting aside 
time for a feast of thanksgiving. 
The custom is there — as far back as 
the records go. Centuries before the 
birth of Christ, the Hebrews held 
their Feast of the Tabernacles at the 
time of the full moon of the harvest 
month, to celebrate the ingathering 
of crops. 

Ist Boy in Cuorvs: “Thou shalt keep 
the feast of harvest: the first fruits 
of thy labours, which thou hast sown 
in the field, and the feast of in- 
gathering, which is in the end of the 
year, when thou hast gathered in 
thy labours out of the field.” 

M.C.: The Feast of the Tabernacles 
was a joyous week, celebrated mostly 
in specially built booths or little huts 
made of branches, leaves, and flowers. 
The little huts were set up in yards 
or on the flat roofs of the houses, in 
memory of the way the wandering 
tribes of Israel had lived in the 
wilderness during their long search 
for the promised land. 

2nD Boy: “When ye have gathered in 
the fruit of the land, ye shall keep a 
feast unto the Lord seven days. . 
and ye shall take . . . the boughs of 
goodly trees . . . and ye shall dwell 
in booths seven days.”’ 

3rD Boy: ‘And thou shalt rejoice in 
thy feast, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter . . . the stranger, and the 
fatherless, and the widow, that are 
within thy gates.” 

Cuorus (From “Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come’): 

“God, our Maker, doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied: 


Come to God’s own temple, come, 
Raise the song of harvest home.” 
M.C.: Some famous old psalms of 
thanksgiving are included in the 
book of Psalms in the Old Testa- 
ment. At least two of them, the 
65th and the 67th, were composed 
many years’ before the birth of 
Christ as special songs for the great 
harvest festival. The tunes have 
been lost in the ages, but the words 

still ring out loud and clear: 

Boys: “Praise waiteth for thee, O 
God . . . thou makest the outgoings 
of the morning and evening to re- 
joice.”” 

Grrus: “Thou crownest the year with 
thy goodness; and thy paths drop 
fatness.” 

Boys: ‘“They drop upon the pastures of 
the wilderness and the little hills re- 
joice on every side.” 

Grrus: “The pastures are clothed with 
flocks; the valleys also are covered 
over with corn...” 

Boys and Girus: “O let the nations be 
glad and sing for joy .. . let the 
people praise thee, O God; let all 
the people praise thee.” 

M.C.: All over the ancient world there 
was rejoicing for the harvest. ‘The 
Greeks held an annual late-fall 
festival in honor of Demeter, god- 
dess of agriculture. Her symbols 
were ears of corn, the poppy, and 
the mystic basket of flowers, corn, 
and fruits. In Rome the Greek 
Demeter became Ceres, from whom 
we get our word cereal. Ceres, 
Roman goddess of crops, was hon- 
ored with a festival at harvest time. 

Cuorvus: “First the blade, and then 
the ear, 





Then the full corn shall appear.” 
M.C.: Over the centuries the custom 
of holding harvest festivals spread 
across Europe. In medieval times 
the most common thanksgiving cele- 
bration was held on November 11, 
Saint Martin’s Day. In France, 
Germany, Holland, England, and 
countries of central Europe this day 
was a holiday, with Saint Martin’s 
goose and Saint Martin’s wine on 
the festive table. 
Cuorus: “God, our Maker, doth 
provide 
For our wants to be supplied.” 
M.C.: Many tribes of American In- 
dians celebrated harvest festivals 
long before the Pilgrims landed on 
our shores. Is it any wonder that 
hymns of Thanksgiving have been 
popular down the years! Is it any 
wonder that so many people all over 
the world still sing to the Lord of the 
Harvest? (CHorus swings into “Sing 
to the Lord of Harvest,” singing at 
least the first stanza and the one be- 
ginning “By Him the clouds drop 
fatness.”’ As they near the end of the 
final stanza, Witu1AM Brewster, 
EDWARD WINSLOW and ELIZABETH 
WINSLOW come in from left and sit on 
the benches.) Now let us stop briefly 
at a point in time which has a direct 
bearing on our own observance of 
Thanksgiving here in the United 
States: The year is 1619. The place 
is Leyden, Holland. A number of 
peace-loving Englishmen, who were 
denied freedom of worship in their 
homeland, escaped to Holland and 
have now been living in Leyden for 
about ten years. William Brewster, 
Elder of the group, is owner of a 


print shop. Late one autumn after- 
noon we find Elder Brewster talking 
to his young assistant Edward 
Winslow and to Edward’s wife 
Elizabeth: 

Brewster: There’s nothing for me to 
do but close the print shop, Edward. 
It would be dangerous for us to keep 
on, under the circumstances. 

Epwarp: But what if King James is 
offended by that book you published, 
sir? What can he do to you here in 
Holland? 

Brewster: It’s not just that the book 
offends the King of England. If the 
matter stopped there, I, too, should 
say, ““What of it?” But word came 
this morning that the English gov- 
ernment is complaining to the Dutch 
authorities about it. That bodes no 
good. I’m sorry, Edward. I have 
decided that the best course is to 
close the shop, lest our Separatist 
group here get into trouble. I shall 
speak to William Bradford about 
finding a place for you in his weav-. 
ing business, if nothing turns up in 
the printing line. 

EvizaBeTH: But what about you, 
Elder Brewster? What will you do 
when the shop is closed? 

Brewster: I think I shall take my 
family back to England. 

Epwarp and Evizasetu: To England! 

Brewster: I'll probably be as safe 
there as I am here now. And it 
won’t be for long, you know. Our 
plans for sailing to the New World 
are almost complete. For two years 
we have been planning the under- 
taking; next year we hope to sail. So 
I shall not be long in England. 

EvizaBetu: Edward is eager to go to 
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the New World, but I am not so 
sure. 

Brewster: There will be hardships, 
of course. No one will deny it. But 
we will be free to live our lives as we 
wish. 

EvizaBetu: We have religious freedom 
here in Holland, haven’t we, Elder 
Brewster? And things are so pleas- 
ant. Like us, the Dutch are a peace- 
loving people, and so kind. 

Brewster: True, Elizabeth, but you 
are young. You and Edward have 
been married only a year. You do 
not have a family growing up amidst 
strange customs 

ELIZABETH: But can’t we keep our own 
ways and customs here in Leyden? 

Brewster: It is not easy. I have been 
in Holland eleven years now. Can I 
keep my children from having 
Dutch friends and learning Dutch 
ways and adopting Dutch ideas? 
No. It is impossible. And not right, 
either, to keep them apart. (Offstage, 
children are heard singing “We 
Gather Together.’’) The children are 
coming home from school. 

EvizaBetu: They’re singing the Dutch 
hymn of thanksgiving, ‘“‘We Gather 
Together.” (Rises, looks toward 
wings) It’s a beautiful hymn, I 
think. Oh, I see two of our Separat- 
ist children in the group! 

Brewster (Hurrying to look): Yes. 
And that’s just what I mean, Mis- 
tress Winslow. Our English children 
are bound to turn into little Hol- 
landers if we stay here. Wait, I’ll 
call them. (Hits) 

EvizaBetu (Turning to Eowarp): Per- 
haps I shouldn’t have expressed my 
doubts about the new colony, Ed- 


ward. I’m sorry. But I have a feel- 
ing of foreboding I can’t seem to 
shake off. Yet, in the depth of my 
heart, wherever you want to go, I 
want to go. You know that. 

Epwarpb: Think of the adventure it 
will be! What an opportunity! I’ll 
take care of you, Elizabeth. Don’t 
be afraid. (BREWSTER enters with 
Boy and Girt.) 

Brewster: I want you to sing it for 
the Winslows, children. 

Giri: But doesn’t everybody know it 
already, Elder Brewster? 

Brewster: Come, let’s hear how it 
goes. (Boy and Grr sing three 
stanzas of ‘“‘We Gather Together.’’) 

EvizABETH (Enthusiastically, as they 
finish): It’s a beautiful hymn of 
thanksgiving. I know most of the 
words myself. 

Brewster: Yes, but have you thought 
what the words mean, Mistress 
Winslow? They’re not what we 
English expect in a hymn of thanks- 
giving. Most of our thanksgiving 
songs have to do with the ingather- 
ing of the harvest. But these 


words! ‘““The wicked oppressing now 


cease from distressing.” And “So 
from the beginning the fight we are 
winning.” What do they mean to us 
as Englishmen? 

Boy: I know what they mean. We 
won the war against Spain forty or 
fifty years ago. This is a song of 
thanksgiving for that victory. 

Brewster: We won the war? 

Giri: The Spaniards tried to rule us 
but we rebelled. 

Boy: There was a long fight, but the 
Dutch finally declared their inde- 


pendence, in 1581. No wonder 





there’s a thanksgiving hymn about 
it. 

Brewster (70 EvizABETH): You see? 
We won the war. We rebelled. 
Eleven years in Holland, and our 
children are no longer English! It is 
time we were founding an English 
colony of our own in the New World. 

EuizaBeTH: Well, anyway, it’s a 
beautiful hymn, Elder Brewster. 
We must take it along with us to 
America, to sing on our own Thanks- 
giving Day in the land of freedom! 
(As they go out, Cuorvus sings last 
stanza of “‘We Gather Together.’’) 

M.C.: The following year, in Septem- 
ber, 1620, the Mayflower set sail from 
Plymouth, England, with 102 pas- 
sengers—men, women, and children, 
bound for America. 

Boy 1x CHorus (Eagerly): Everyone 
knows what comes next! 

M.C.: What comes next? 

Boy: The landing of the Pilgrim 
fathers on Plymouth Rock. It was a 
cold, gray New England day. “The 
breaking waves dashed high . . .” 
(CHorus swings into “The Breaking 
Waves Dashed High,’ also known as 
“The Landing of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers.”’ They sing three or four stanzas, 
including the one beginning “What 
sought they thus afar?’’) 

M.C.: That’s a very nice song, but it 
really isn’t a Thanksgiving song, you 
know. 

Girt: Not a Thanksgiving song? It’s 
about the Pilgrims. 

M.C.: But there isn’t a word of thanks- 
giving in it. It’s really a Forefather’s 
Day song, a song for December 22, 
to commemorate the landing at 
Plymouth. But I will admit it gets 


into most Thanksgiving programs, 
and no one seems to mind. ‘What 
sought they thus afar? Bright 
jewels of the mine? The wealth of 
seas, the spoils of war?” 

Cuorus: “They sought a faith’s pure 
shrine.”’ 

M.C.: Yes, the Pilgrims sought a 
faith’s pure shrine. But the hard- 
ships they endured were almost over- 
whelming. That first year at Ply- 
mouth, forty-six of the little band died 
—among them Edward Winslow’s 
young wife, Elizabeth. Forty-six 
shallow graves were left unmarked 
on the hill, to keep the Indians from 
knowing how much the colony had 
dwindled. 

Cuorvus (From “The Breaking Waves 
Dashed High’’): 

“Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod! 

They have left unstained what there 
they found — 

Freedom to worship God!’’ 

M.C.: The winter was cold, houses 
few, food scarce. At one time only 
seven of the colonists were well 
enough to work. Yet at the end of 
the first year, William Bradford, 
young governor of Plymouth, whose 
wife’s grave was on the hill near 
Elizabeth Winslow’s, decided that 
the colony’s blessings warranted a 
day of thanksgiving. (BraprorD 
and BREWSTER enter, sit on bench.) 
It is late fall, 1621. Governor 
Bradford is talking over plans with 
Elder Brewster: 

BraprorD: You don’t think it pre- 
mature, then? 

Brewster: In my opinion, taking time 
to give thanks is never premature. 





The whole colony is in favor of your 
idea for a Thanksgiving feast, Wil- 
liam. 

Braprorp: We have much to be grate- 
ful for. True, the peas and barley 
and wheat didn’t amount to much, 
but our twenty acres of Indian corn 
yielded surprisingly well. I have 
never heard of such a yield in Eng- 
land. 

Brewster: We can thank Squanto for 
telling us to put those three herrings 
in every hole for fertilizer. 

BrapForD: There’s enough for a peck 
of corn and a peck of meal for every 
person every week until the next 
harvest! That’s double the rations 


we had last year. 

Brewster: May last winter never be 
repeated ! 

Braprorp: Eleven buildings in the 
colony now, and more in the making; 


when we came there was nothing but 
a desolate wilderness full of wild 
beasts and Indians. What a bless- 
ing we were able to make friends 
with the Indians! 

Brewster: Ah, that reminds me, 
William. A feast of thanksgiving is 
something our Indian friends can 
understand and appreciate. Why 
not invite Chief Massasoit and some 
of his braves to share with us? 

Braprorp: Why not, indeed! A few 
guests at the feast should not tax 
the women too greatly, though there 
are only five women left in the 
colony to do all the cooking and 
baking. By the way, Susanna 
Winslow is coming in a moment to 
talk to me about the Thanksgiving 
singing. We can ask her what she 
thinks. 


Brewster: What a feast it will be! 
Ah, venison, roast goose, roast 
duck, maybe even some of those 
long-legged wild turkeys. 

BrapFrorpD: Lobsters, clams, eels, oys- 
ters —and all to be had for the 
taking. 

Brewster: Watercress and leeks and 
herbs for salad. 

Braprorpb: Corn bread, white bread — 

Brewster: And for dessert those wild 
plums and berries the women and 
children dried. 

Braprorpb: All washed down with our 
good red and white wine from the 
wild grapes. Ah! (SUSANNA 
WINSLOW enters.) 

SusaNNA: Good afternoon, gentlemen. 

BrapFrorD and Brewster: Peace be 
with you, Mistress Winslow. 

Susanna: About the songs for the 
festival —do you have a moment 
to listen? I trained some of the 
children to sing, ‘‘All People That 
on Earth Do Dwell.” 

Brewster (Nodding): “Sing to the 
Lord with cheerful voice.”’ 

Susanna: Elder Brewster, your two 
sons — Love and Wrestling — and 
the Allerton children — Bartholo- 
mew, Remember, and Mary — do 
quite well together, and I thought it 
would be nice to have them sing at 
the festival. Will you hear them 
and say if you agree? 

BrewsTeR and BrapFrorp: By all 
means, Mistress Winslow. (Su- 
SANNA beckons to three Boys and two 
Gririts tn Cuorus. They step for- 
ward and, with SUSANNA directing, 
sing a cappella two or three stanzas of 
All People That on Earth Do Dwell.” 
At the end of the song, Boys and 





Griris return to their places, and 
Susanna looks inquiringly at BREw- 
STER and BRADFORD.) 

Susanna: What do you think, gentle- 

men? 

Braprorp: Very good, indeed, Mistress 
Winslow. 

Brewster: The song will add greatly 

) to the celebration. 

Susanna: There is one other thing I 
wish to speak to you about. You 
remember my husband’s first wife 
Elizabeth — 

BrEwstTerR: May the Lord bless her 
courageous soul. We all loved her. 

Braprorp: A fine young woman. 

Susanna: The other day Edward was 
telling me about something that 
happened in Leyden. You were dis- 
cussing with Edward and Elizabeth 
your decision to close the print shop, 
Elder Brewster, when you heard 
schoolchildren singing out in the 
street. 

Brewster: I remember. Two of our 
Separatist children were in the 
group, singing a Dutch song. 

Susanna (Nodding): “We Gather To- 
gether.” And Elizabeth said: “We 
must take it along with us to 
America, to sing at our own Thanks- 
giving Day in the land of freedom.” 

BReEwsTER: Yes. 

Susanna: So I suggest we sing “We 
Gather Together” at the beginning 
and end of the festival in memory of 
all the brave ones who lie there on 
the hill. 

Braprorp: Thank you for the sug- 
gestion, Mistress Winslow. It shall 
be done! 

Brewster (Thoughtfully): The words 
have more meaning now. “So, from 
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the beginning, the fight we were 
winning.” Slowly but surely we 
have been winning our fight for 
freedom! 

Braprorp (70 Susanna): And now 
we have something to ask you. Elder 
Brewster has suggested that we in- 
vite a few of our Indian friends to 
celebrate Thanksgiving with us — 
Massasoit and some of his braves. 
Would that overtax the women in 
preparing the feast? 

Susanna: A few more at the long 
tables? Oh, no, it wouldn’t be any 
trouble at all. The Indians have 
been good to us. 

Braprorp: Then I’ll send a messenger 
to Massasoit immediately. Tell the 
women to count on preparing food 
for, say, a score extra. (They go out. 
Cuorus softly repeats last stanza of 
“We Gather Together.’’) 

M.C.: Massasoit and a few of his 
braves were invited, but ninety 
came with their chief. Ninety-one 
Indians and fifty-five Pilgrims! The 
women were no doubt dismayed, 
but the whole colony rose to the oc- 
casion and welcomed their guests 
with friendship and good will. For- 
tunately, an Indian hunting party 
went out and brought back five deer 
for the feast. For three days the 
Pilgrims and their guests feasted 
and prayed and sang and played 
games and engaged in feats of skill 
and turned the meat spits over the 
fires. That first Thanksgiving in 
1621 was a great success, even 
though it drew so heavily on the 
colony’s reserve stock of provisions 
that rations had to be reduced for 
the second winter in Plymouth. The 





next fall, because of a poor harvest, 
no Thanksgiving feast was held. 
But in 1623 the Pilgrims celebrated 
again, and from then on the Thanks- 
giving custom 
other colonies. 

Girt: First Thanksgiving in Boston, 
1630. 

Boy: In the rest of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, 1632. 

Girt: First Thanksgiving in 
necticut, 1639. 

Boy: First “Thanks Day” on Man- 
hattan Island, New York, celebrated 
by the Dutch in 1644. 

M.C.: Even in those early times, 
Thursday seems to have been the 
favored day, though the month of 
the year varied. By the time of the 
Revolutionary War the custom of an 
autumn Thanksgiving on Thursday 


spread slowly to 


Con- 


was fairly well established. In spite 
of the terrible hardships facing our 
ragged Continentals, General Wash- 
ington proclaimed a Thanksgiving 
at Valley Forge in 1777. When the 
war finally ended, the colonists were 
so grateful that they observed a 


special Thanksgiving Day. And in 
1789, 168 years after the Pilgrims’ 
first Thanksgiving, President Wash- 
ington issued the first Thanksgiving 
Proclamation for the new United 
States of America. 

Boy: ‘Now therefore I do recommend 
and assign Thursday the twenty- 
sixth day of November next to be 
devoted by the People of these 
States to the service of that great 
and glorious Being . . . That we may 
then all unite in rendering unto him 
our sincere and humble thanks for 
his kind care and protection of the 


People of this country . . . for the 
great tranquility, union, and plenty, 
which we have enjoyed . . . and in 
general for all the great and various 
favors which he hath been pleased 
to confer upon us.” 

Cuorus (From “Sing to the Lord of 
Harvest’): 
“He filleth with His fulness 
All things with large increase; 
He crowns the year with goodness, 
With plenty and with peace.” 

M.C.: President Washington waited 
six years to proclaim another day of 
national thanksgiving. And after 
that, it wasn’t long before presi- 
dential proclamations were few and 
far between. The practice reverted 
to a local or state basis. Some 
Thanksgivings were held in October, 
some in November, some on the 
first Thursday after the cattle were 
driven home from the common 
pasture. In a few states Thanksgiv- 
ing was not observed at all. By 
1800, Americans were adding a new 
song to their list of Thanksgiving 
favorites——a harvest song from 
Germany. Up to this time most of 
the songs had come from England or 
Holland. Now a song from the 
German countryside, ‘“‘We Plow the 
Fields and Scatter,” made a strong 
appeal to Americans, young and old. 
(CHorus sings first and last stanzas 
of “‘We Plow the Fields and Scatter.’’) 
And now we come to two nine- 
teenth-century American women 
who played leading roles in making 
our Thanksgiving what it is today. 
One woman was from Massachu- 
setts, the other from New Hamp- 
shire. Both lived at about the same 





time, both were well-known writers, 
and both were ardent crusaders. 
The first, Lydia Maria Child, started 
a children’s magazine in 1826, when 
she was twenty-four years old. Out 
of her interest in children came Mrs. 
Child’s Thanksgiving poem which 
has been spoken and sung by gen- 
erations of American schoolchildren, 
and is still a favorite. (CHorus 
gaily goes into “Thanksgiving Day,”’ 
more popularly called “Over the 
River and Through the Wood.” They 
sing the entire song.) The other 
woman was Sarah Josepha Hale of 
New Hampshire. At the time Mrs. 
Child started her children’s maga- 
zine, Mrs. Hale was _ thirty-eight 
years old, a widow with five small 
children to support. She was trying 
to make a living by writing. At first 
she wrote verse, then a novel about 
New England. In this book there 
appeared an inkling of what was 
later to turn into a persistent cam- 
paign for a national Thanksgiving 
Day. Let us go back to a day several 
months after the publication of Mrs. 
Hale’s novel. The year is 1828. Two 
Newport, New Hampshire, women 
are discussing it. (7Two WomeEN 
enter from left. 1st WOMAN carries a 
book.) 

Ist Woman: Have you finished Mrs. 
Hale’s book yet, Abigail? 

2npD WomAN: Goodness, no. I’m a 
slow reader, and besides, I want to 
make it last. I do think it’s lovely. 

Ist Woman: She has so many interest- 
ing ideas. This, for instance. (Opens 
book and reads) “‘We have too few 
holidays.” I agree, don’t you? 
“Thanksgiving, like the Fourth of 


July, should be considered a national 
festival observed by all our people.” 
I think she’s right. 
2np Woman: But 
Thanksgiving! 

lst Woman: Yes, here in New Hamp- 
shire. But it’s so haphazard the 
country over. Some states don’t 
celebrate it at all. (8rp Woman 
comes hurrying in.) 

3rD Woman (Calling out): My dears, 
have you heard the 
Sarah Hale? 

Ist Woman: Something new about her 
book? 

3RD Woman: No, no. The letter. 

Ist and 2npD Woman: What letter? 

3rD Woman: Oh, it’s so exciting. 
(Confidentially) Mrs. Hale has just 
had a letter from a gentleman in 
Boston. He was attracted by her 
novel. And he’s asked her to be- 
come editor of a new magazine he’s 
starting for women. Imagine! 

Ist Woman: Will she do it? 

3rD Woman: Of course, she’ll do it. 
And if you ask me Sarah Hale will 
make a big splash in the literary 
pool. 

M.C.: And so Sarah Josepha Hale be- 
came Editor of the Ladies’ Magazine, 
later Godey’s Lady’s Book, and be- 
gan a fifty-year career as a writer 
and crusading editor. One of her 
crusades was a long and ardent one 
to get one day of the year set aside 
as a day of national thanksgiving — 
one day for everyone in the United 
States to celebrate together. 

Cuorus: “We seem to go 
Extremely slow — 

It is so hard to wait!” 
M.C.: From 1846 on, Mrs. Hale bom- 


we do observe 


news about 





barded presidents, governors and 
influential people everywhere with 
pleas to join in establishing a na- 
tional day of Thanksgiving. She 
suggested the last Thursday in No- 
vember, which had been President 
Washington’s choice in his first 
Thanksgiving Proclamation. In 
1852 she was able to report: 

Giri: “Last year 29 states and all 
territories united in the festival. 
This year we trust that Virginia and 
Vermont will come into the arrange- 
ment. .. . Twenty-three millions of 
people sitting down, as it were, to- 
gether to a feast of joy and thank- 
fulness.” 

Cuorvs: “Over the river and through 

the wood, 
Now Grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie!” 

M.C.: In her zeal Mrs. Hale wrote 
literally thousands of letters by hand, 
to say nothing of countless editorials 
in Godey’s Lady’s Book promoting a 
national Thanksgiving Day. Then 
came the Civil War. But her crusade 
did not stop. Finally, in 1863, 
President Lincoln signed a proclama- 
tion: 

Boy: “The year that is drawing to a 
close has been filled with the bless- 


ings of fruitful fields and healthful 
skies. . . . In the midst of a civil war 
of unequalled magnitude and sever- 
ity . . . peace has been preserved 
with all nations, order has been 
maintained. . . . I do, therefore, in- 
vite my fellow citizens in every part 
of the United States .. . to set apart 
and observe the last Thursday of 
November next as a day of thanks- 
giving and praise... .” 


M.C.: Sarah Josepha Hale had won her 


fight! From 1863 on, every Presi- 
dent of the United States has pro- 
claimed a Thursday in November as 
Thanksgiving Day. And so we come 
to the present, and to a Thanksgiv- 
ing song which happily combines 
both the past and the present. We 
come to a song called ‘For the 
Summer’s Glowing Pageant,”’ with 
its old-world tune and twentieth- 
century words. The song celebrates 
the harvest season and at the same 
time injects a new note, a note of far- 
reaching brotherhood and good will. 
It ends with a prayer that our coun- 
try, with roots in justice, and a 
heritage of hope, will bless all man- 
kind. And so we sing of Thanksgiv- 
ing for a new day! (CHorus sings 


first and third stanzas of ‘“‘For the 


Summer's Glowing Pageant.’’) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


SING THE Sones or THANKSGIVING 


Characters: 5 male; 6 female; 10 or more, male 
and female, for chorus. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Pilgrim costumes for William 
Brewster, Edward Winslow, Elizabeth 
Winslow, Girl, Boy, Williarn Bradford, and 
Susanna Winslow. Early nineteenth 
century dress for three Women. 
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Properties: Baskets of fruit, ears of corn, 


yumpkins, ete., for chorus; book, for first 
Voman. 


Setting: Stage is decorated simply to suggest 


the harvest season, with shocks of grain or 
corn at either side. Two rustic benches at 
left. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





Hamlet 


by William Shakespeare — adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
QUEEN GERTRUDE 
LAERTES 


Horatio 
BERNARDO 
Kine Ciaupius OPHELIA 
Prince HaMuter- PoLontus 
Guost or HAMuer’s FATHER 
A Prayer ASeERvVANT NARRATOR 
Narrator: Against the bleak, forbid- 
ding stone walls of Elsinore, the royal 
castle in Denmark, William Shake- 
speare unfolded his stark and im- 
mortal drama, Hamlet. 
Music: Short, stately fanfare. 
Narrator: Learning of his father’s 
sudden death, Hamlet, young prince 
of Denmark, returns to the castle 
from Wittenberg, where he has been 
at school. The late king’s brother, 
Claudius, has ascended the throne, 
and married the Queen, Hamlet’s 
mother. This marriage robs Hamlet 
of his confidence in his mother, and 
leaves him completely alone in his 
grief. A rumor that the ghost of the 
late king has been seen before the 
castle gates only deepens the young 
prince’s melancholy. As the play be- 
gins, it is midnight, and Bernardo, 
a sentinel, is keeping watch before 
the castle. Suddenly, Horatio, the 
closest friend of Hamlet, appears. 
Horatio (Fading on): Who’s there? 
BERNARDO: Nay, answer me. Stand, 
and unfold yourself. What, is 
Horatio there? 
Horatio: A piece of him. 


Brernarvo: Welcome, Horatio. 
Horatio: What! Has this thing ap- 
pear’d again tonight? 
Bernarpo: I have seen nothing, yet I 
still believe it. 
Horatio: Nay, Bernardo, ’tis your 
fantasy. 
I will not let belief take hold of me, 
Touching this dreaded sight. 
BeRNARDO: Peace! Break thee off! 
Look where it comes again! 
Horatio: In the same figure, like the 
king that’s dead! 
BeRNARDO: Speak to’t, Horatio. It 
would be spoke to. 
Horatio: What art thou that usurp’st 
this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike 
form 
In which the majesty of buried Den- 
mark 
Did sometimes march? By heaven, I 
charge thee, speak. 
BeERNARDO: It is offended; see, it stalks 
away. 
Sounp: Cock crowing far off mike. 
BERNARDO (Without pause): How now, 
Horatio! You tremble, and look 
pale. 
Is it not like the king? 
Horatio: As thou art to thyself! 
BERNARDO: It was about to speak when 
the cock crew. 
And then it started, like a guilty 
thing, 
And faded on the crowing of the 
cock. 





Horatio: But look! The morn in rus- 
set mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern 
hill. 
Break we our watch up. Let us im- 
part 
What we have seen tonight unto 
young Hamlet. 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to 
him. 
Music: Solemn theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Thus, Horatio, convinced 
that he has seen the ghost of the 
dead king, resolves to tell young 
Hamlet of it. The following morn- 
ing, Hamlet attends the King, his 
Uncle Claudius, and the Queen, his 
mother, in a room of state in the 
castle, along with other courtiers. 
Music: A flourish of trumpets. 
Kinc: Though yet of Hamlet our dear 
brother’s death 
The memory be green in all our 
hearts, 
Yet so far hath discretion fought 
with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on 
him, 
Together with remembrance of our- 
selves. 
Therefore our sometime sister, now 
our queen, 
Have we, as ’twere with a defeated 
joy, 
Taken to wife. 
barr’d 
Your better wisdoms, which have 
freely gone, 
With this affair along. For all, our 
thanks. 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my 
son — 
Hamer (As an aside): A little more 


Nor have we herein 


than kin, and less than kind. 
Kina: How is it that the clouds still 
hang on you? 
Hamuet: Not so, my lord; I am too 
much i’ the sun. 
QurEEN: Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted 
color off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on 
Denmark. 
Do not forever with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust. 
Thou know’st ’tis common; all that 
lives must die. 
Hamuet: Ay, mother, it is — “com- 
mon.” 
QUEEN: If it be, 
Why seems it so particular with 
thee? 
Hamuet: “Seems,’’ madam! Nay, it is! 
I know not “seems.” 
’Tis not alone my solemn cloak, 
good mother, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Together with all forms, modes, 
shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly; these in- 
deed ‘“‘seem,”’ 
For they are actions that a man 
might play; 
But I have that within which passeth 
show; 
These but the trappings and the 
suits of woe. 
Kina: ’Tis sweet to mourn your buried 
father, Hamlet. 
But to persever in obstinate con- 
dolement, 
’Tis unmanly grief. We pray you, 
think of us 
As of a father. And for your intent 
In going back to school in Witten- 
berg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire. 





QvueEEN: Let not thy mother lose her 
prayers, Hamlet: 
I pray thee, stay with us. Go not to 
Wittenberg. 
Hamtet: I shall in all my best obey 
you, madam. 
Kine: Why, ’tis a loving and a fair 
reply. 
This gentle and unfore’d accord of 
Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart. Come, all, 
away. 
Music: Flourish of trumpets. 
Narrator: Alone, Hamlet gives way 
to private, brooding thoughts. 
HaMtet: Oh, that this too too solid 
flesh would melt. 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! O 
God! O God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable 
Seem to me all the 
world. 
But two months dead! Nay, not so 
much, not two! 
So excellent a king; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr! 
my mother! 
Heaven and earth! Why must I re- 
member? 
Why, she, his lady queen, would 
hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on; and yet, within a 
month — 
Let me not think on’t. Frailty, thy 
name is “woman.” 
© God! A beast that wants dis- 
course of reason 
Would have mourn’d longer. Mar- 
ried with mine uncle, 


uses of this 


So loving to 


My father’s brother! 
like my father 
Than I to 


month! 


But no more 


Hercules. Within a 
Ere vet the salt of most unrighteous 
tears 
Had left the flushing in her eyes, she 
married. 
It is not nor it cannot come to good! 
But break, my heart, for I must hold 
my tongue. 
Narrator: As 


Hamlet sits lost in 


thought, his faithful friend, Horatio, 
comes to him, to tell him of the ap- 
pearance of the late king’s ghost. 

Horatio (Fading on): Hail to your 
lordship! 


Hamper: | am glad to see you well. 
Horatio! Or I do forget myself. 
And what make you from Witten- 

berg, Horatio? 

Horatio: My lord, I came to see your 
father’s funeral. 

Hamer: I think it was to see my 
mother’s wedding. 

Horatio: Indeed, my lord, it follow’d 
hard upon. 

Hamtet: Thrift, thrift, Horatio! 

funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the mar- 
riage tables. 

Would I had met my dearest foe 
in Heaven 

Ere I had seen that day, Horatio! 

My father, methinks I 
father. 

Horatio: O, where, my lord? 

HaMLet: In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

Horatio: Hamlet, I think I saw him 
yesternight. 

HaMuet: Saw? Who? 

Horatio: My lord, the king your 
father. 


The 


see my 





Hamuet: The king my father! For 

God’s love, let me hear. 

Horatio: Two nights together had the 
men at watch 

Been thus encounter’d: a figure, like 

your father, 

Appears before them, and with 

solemn march, 

Goes slow and stately by them. This 

to me 

In dreadful secrecy impart they did; 

And I with them the third night kept 

the watch; 

Where, as they had deliver’d, even so, 

The apparition comes. I knew your 

father; 

These hands are not more like. 
Hamuert: But where was this? 
Horatio: My lord, upon the platform 

where we watched. 
Hamuer: Did you not speak to it? 
Horatio: My lord, I did. But answer 
made it none. 
Hamer: "Tis very strange. 
Horatio: As I do live, my honor’d 
lord, ’tis true. 
Hamuet: I would I had been there, 
Horatio. 

I’ll watch tonight. 
walk again. 
Horatio: I warrant it will come again, 

good Hamlet. 

Ham tet: If it assume my noble father’s 
person, 

I’ll speak to it, though hell itself 

should gape 

And bid me hold my peace. So fare 

you well. 

Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven 

and twelve, 

I'll visit you. 

Horatio (Fading): My duty to your 
honor. 


Perchance ’twill 


Hamuet: Your love, as mine to you. 

Farewell. 

My father’s spirit abroad! All is not 
well. 

I doubt some foul play. Would the 
night were come! 

Till then, sit still, my soul. 
deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth 
them, to men’s eyes. 


Foul 
o’erwhelm 


Music: Mysterious theme, in and under. 
NARRATOR: Elsewhere in the castle, 
Laertes, a schoolmate of Hamlet’s, 
prepares to return. to Wittenberg. 
He is the son of Polonius, old Lord 
High Chamberlain, and brother to 
Ophelia, a beautiful young girl to 
whom Hamlet has paid court. Hav- 
ing prepared himself for his journey, 
Laertes takes his leave of his sister. 
Larerres: Farewell, Ophelia. 
hear from you. 
For Hamlet, 
favor, 


Let me 


and the trifling of his 


Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood. 
Perhaps he loves you now, but you 
must fear. 


His greatness weighed, his will is not 
his own. 
He may not, as unvalued persons do, 
Carve for himself. 
Opne i: I shall the effect of this good 
lesson keep 
As watchman to my heart. 
LAERTIES: I stay too long. 
my father comes. 
Potontus (Fading 
Laertes! 


But here 


Yet 


aboard, 


on): 
Aboard, 


here, 
for 
shame! 

The ship awaits. There — my bless- 
ing with thee. 

And these few precepts in thy mem- 
ory, 





See thou character. 
thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his 
act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar. 
Give every man thine ear, but few 
thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but re- 
serve thy judgement. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and 
friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry. 
This above all: to thine own self be 
true; 
And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man. 
Farewell! My blessing season this in 
thee! 
LaErTEs: Most humbly do I take my 
leave, my lord. 
(Fading) Farewell, Ophelia; and re- 
member well 
What I have said. 
OpHE tia (Calling after him): ’Tis in my 
memory locked, 
And you yourself shall keep the key 
of it. 
Potontus: What is it, Ophelia, he has 
said to you? 
OpHELIA: So please you, something 
touching the Lord Hamlet. 
Po.tontus: Marry, well bethought! 
’Tis told me he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you. 
What is between you? Give me up 
the truth. 
OpHELIA: He hath, my lord, of late 
made many tenders 


Give thy 
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Of his affection to me. 
Potontus: Affection! Pooh! 
speak like a green girl. 

Do you believe his “tenders,” as you 
call them? 

Opue i: I do not know, good father, 
what to think. 

Potontvs: I would not, in plain terms, 

from this time forth 

Have you so slander any moment’s 
leisure 

As to give words or talk with the 
Lord Hamlet. 

Look to’t, I charge you. Come your 
ways. 

OpueE ti: I shall obey, my lord. 

Music: In and under. 

Narrator: That night, Hamlet ac- 
companies his friend, Horatio, to 
the place where the apparition had 
been seen. Once again, the ghost of 
the dead king appears, ‘but refuses to 
speak, seeming to fear the presence 
of Horatio. The ghost beckons 
Hamlet away; and the young prince 
resolves to follow to another part of 
the platform. 

Sounp: Wind whistling softly in back- 
ground. 

Hamer: Whither wilt thou lead me? 
Speak, I pray. 

Guost (In sepulchral tones): Mark me! 

Hamtet: I will. Speak; I am bound to 
hear. 

Guost: So art thou to revenge, when 
thou shalt hear! 

Hamuet: What? 

Guost: I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain time to walk 

the night. 
List, Hamlet! 
father love — 

Hamuet: O God! 


You 


If thou didst thy 





Guost: Revenge his foul and most un- 
natural murder. 
Hamuet: Murder! Haste me to know’t! 
Guost: Now, Hamlet, hear: 
’Tis given out that, sleeping in my 
orchard, 
A serpent stung me. 
thou noble youth, 
The serpent that did sting thy 
father’s life 
Now wears his crown. 

Hamer: My uncle murdered thee? 
Guost: Brief let me be. 
within my orchard, 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a 

vial, 


But know, 


Sleeping 


Which in the porches of mine ears he 
poured. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s 
hand 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once 
dispatch’d. 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it 
not! 

Revenge me, Hamlet. 
avenged! 

But, howsoever thou pursuest this 
act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul 
contrive 

Against thy mother aught; leave her 
to heaven. 

Fare thee well at once, my noble son. 

(Fading) The glow-worm shows the 
morning to be near. 

Adieu! Adieu! 

me! 

Hamer: Remember thee? 

Yea, from the table of my memory, 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

And thy commandment, all alone, 
shall live 


I will ‘be 


Hamlet, remember 


Within the book and volume of my 

brain. 

The time is out of joint; O cursed 

spite, 

That ever I was born to set right. 
Music: Melancholy theme, in and under. 
Narrator: A strolling troupe of actors 

comes to the castle, and through 
them, Hamlet perceives a way to 
discover if the ghost has spoken 
truly. He arranges with the master 
of the players to put on a play that 
will imitate the death of the late 
king, and by watching the expression 
on his uncle’s face during the play, 
he will determine his guilt. 

HaMuet: Welcome, actors. We'll hear 
a play tomorrow. Till then, you all 
will be well bestowed. Tell me, 
Player Master, can you play “The 
Murder of Gonzago’’? 

PLayEr: Ay, my lord. 

Hamuet: We'll ha’t tomorrow night. 
You could, for a need, study a speech 
of some dozen or sixteen lines which 
I would set down and insert in’t, 
could you not? 

Puiayer: Ay, my lord. 

Hamuet: Very well, good friend. 
leave you till tonight. 

Music: Brooding theme, in and under. 

Hamuet: Now I am alone. 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave 

am I! 

Is it not monstrous, that this player 

here, 

But ina fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own 

conceit 

That from her working all his visage 

wann’d, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s 

aspect, 


ll 





A broken voice, and his whole func- 
tion suiting 

With forms to his conceit? And all 
for nothing! 

What would he do had he the cue 
for passion 

That I have! He would drown the 
stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with 
horrid speech, 

Make mad the guilty and appall the 
free. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, 
peak 

And can say nothing! No, not for a 
king, 

Upon whose property and most dear 
life 

A damn’d defeat was made. Am I 
a coward? 

Why, what an ass am I! This is 
most brave, 

That I, the son of a dear father 
murder’d, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven 


and hell, 


Must, like a girl, unpack my heart 
with words. 

About, my brain! Hmm. 
heard 


I have 


That guilty creatures sitting at a 
play 

Have by the very cunning of the 
scene 

Been struck so to the soul that 
presently 

They have proclaim’d their male- 
factions. 

Before mine uncle, I shall have these 
players 

Play something like the murder of 
my father. 


I'll observe his looks. If he but 
blench, 

I’ll know the course to take. The 
play’s the thing, 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of 
the king! 


Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Hamlet has been pretend- 


ing madness in order that he might 
be left alone with his brooding, 
melancholy thoughts. The king 
wonders what has caused his neph- 
ew’s insanity, and his chamberlain, 
Polonius, tells him it is unrequited 
love for Ophelia. The afternoon fol- 
lowing the arrival of the company of 
actors, the king and Polonius hide 
in a gallery from which they can ob- 
serve a meeting between Hamlet and 
Ophelia. Hamlet, unaware that 
Ophelia has been told to wait for 
him, is lost in thought. 


Hamuet: To be or not to be; that is 


the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of 
troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them. To die, 
to sleep; 

To sleep? Perchance to dream! Ay, 
there’s the rub! 

For in that sleep of death what 
dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. 
respect 


There’s the 


That makes calamity of so long life. 
For who would bear the whips and 
scorns of time, 





The oppressor’s wrong, the proud 
man’s contumely, 

When he himself might his quietus 
make 

With a bare bodkin? 
fardels bear, 


Who would 


But that the dread of something 
after death, 

Makes us rather bear those ills we 
have 

Thy fly to others that we know not 
of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards 
of us all. 

But stay, what lady’s here? 
you now! 

The fair Ophelia? 


orisons 


Soft 
Nymph, in thy 


Be all my sins remembered. 

OpuHeELiA (Fading on): Good my lord, 
How does your honor for this many 

a day? 

Hamuer: I humbly thank you, well, 
well, well. 

OpueLiA: My lord, I have remem- 

brances of yours 

That I have longed long to redeliver. 
| pray you now receive them. 

Hamuer: Are you honest? 

Opneia: My lord! 

Hamuer: Are you fair? 

OpneLiA: What means your lordship? 

Hamuer: I did love you once. 

OpHELiIA: Indeed, my lord, you made 
me believe so. 

Hamuer: You should not 
lieved. I loved you not! 

OpuHELiA: I was the more deceived! 

Hamuer: We are arrant knaves, all. 
Believe none of us. Get thee to a 
nunnery, go! Farewell. Or, if thou 
wilt needs marry, marry a fool. For 
wise men know well enough what 


have be- 


monsters you make of them. (Fad- 
ing) To a nunnery, go, and quickly 
too! Farewell! 
OpHELIA: O heavenly powers, restore 
him! 
O, what a noble mind is here o’er- 
thrown. 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s 
eye, tongue, sword, 
The observ’d of all observers, quite, 
quite down. 
And I, of ladies most deject and 
wretched. 
Potontus (Fading on): 
Ophelia! 
You need not tell us what 
Hamlet said; 
We heard it all. Yet do I believe 
The origin and commencement of 
his grief 
Sprung from neglected love, your 
majesty. 
Kine: Ay, ay, my good Polonius, so 
it seems. 
Potontus: My lord, after the play he 
gives tonight, 
Let his queen-mother all alone en- 
treat him, 


How now, 


Lord 


And I’ll be plae’d, so please you, in 
the ear 


Of all their conference. 

Kina: It shall be so. 
Madness in great ones must not un- 

watch’d go. 

Music: Turbulent theme, in and under. 

Narrator: That night, the unsuspect- 
ing king and queen attend a per- 
formance by the strolling players. 
The action of the play, however, so 
closely parallels the murder of the 
late king, that Claudius and Gertrude, 
his queen, become frightened with 
guilt, and call a stop to the per- 





formance. After the play, the queen 
sends for Hamlet, wishing to speak 
with him alone in her chamber. Un- 
known to the young prince, Polonius 
has conspired with her to hide be- 
hind a tapestry and listen. 

Po.tontus: Your majesty, I’ll silence 

me e’en here. 

Pray you, be round with him. 

QvuEEN: I shall, Polonius. 

Hamer (Off mike): Mother! Mother! 

QUEEN: Withdraw, Polonius. I hear 
him coming. 

Potonus (Fading): Ay, majesty, I'll 
stand behind this drape. 

QUEEN: Fear me not. But soft, here 
comes the prince. 

Hamuetr (Fading on): Now, mother, 
what’s the matter? 

QvuEEN: Hamlet, thou hast thy father 
much offended. 

Hamer: Mother, you have my father 
much offended. 

You 


QUEEN: Come, come! 
with an idle tongue. 
HAMLET: Go, go! 

a wicked tongue. 
Come, come, and sit you down. You 

shall not budge! 
QUEEN: What wilt thou do? Thou wilt 


answer 


You question with 


not murder me? Help, help, ho! 

Po.tonius (Off mike): What ho! Help! 
Help! Help! 

Hamer: What’s this? 
the arras? 

Sounb: Sword being unsheathed. 

Hamuer (Without pause): Why then, 
I’ll draw, and kill the listening rat. 

Potontus (Gasping, off mike): O, I am 
slain! 

QuEEN: What hast thou done? What 
bloody deed is this? 

Hamtet: Nay, I know not. Isit the king? 

QuEEN: The king? 


A rat behind 


Nay, ’tis his chamberlain, Polonius! 

Hamuet: Thou wretched, rash, in- 

truding fool! Farewell! 

I took thee for thy better. Good 
night, my mother. 

I must be cruel only to be kind; 

Thus bad begins, and worse remains 
behind. 

Music: Melancholy theme, in and under. 

Narrator: And so Polonius is killed 
by Hamlet. Upon hearing of her 
father’s death, Ophelia loses her 
sanity. She asks to visit the Queen. 

QvuEEN: Let her come in. 

OPHELIA (Fading on after a_ beat): 
Where is the beauteous majesty of 
Denmark? 

QvuEEN: How now, Ophelia? 

OPHELIA (Singing in her wandering 
way): He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 

KinG (Fading on): My lady queen .. . 

QUEEN: Alas, look here, my lord. 

Kinc: How do you, pretty lady? 

OpuHE ia: Well, God ’ild you. They say 
the owl was a baker’s daughter. 
Lord! We know what we are, but 
know not what we may be. (Fading) 
God be at your table. 

Kine: How long hath she been thus? 

OPHELIA (Fading): I hope all will be 
well. We must be patient! 

KinG: Follow her close; give her good 
watch, I pray you, servant. 

SERVANT (Fading): Ay, majesty. 

Kine: Oh, Gertrude, Gertrude. When 

sorrows come, 
They come not single spies, but in 
battalions. 

SERVANT (Fading on, breathless): Your 

majesties, I bid you save your- 
selves. 








The young Laertes, son of dead 
Polonius, 
That would revenge his 
father’s death, 
O’erbears your officers. The rabble 
call him lord. 
They cry, ‘Choose we; Laertes shall 
be king!” 
QurEEN: Oh, this is counter, you false 
Danish dogs! 
Sounb: Doors being crashed down, off 
mike. 
Kina: The doors are broke! 
LAERTES (Fading on in fury): O thou 
vile king, 
Give me my father! 
QuEEN: Calmly, good Laertes. 
LArERTES: Where’s my father? 
KinG: Dead. 
QuEEN: But not by him! 
LaERTES: How came he dead? 
not be juggled with! 
Let come what comes, only I’ll be 
revenged. 
Most thoroughly for my father. 
Kina: Good Laertes, 
That I am guiltless of your father’s 
death, 
And am most sensibly in grief for it, 
It shall as level to your judgement 
pierce, 
As day does to your eye. 
go with me; 
And as we walk, I shall disclose a 
plan 
By which you shall revenge your 
father’s death. 
Come, my good Laertes. 
Music: Sinister theme, in and under. 
NARRATOR: With clever words, Clau- 
dius turns Laertes’ wrath against 
Hamlet, and persuades him to kill 
the prince. News that Ophelia, 
Laertes’ sister, in her madness and 


loving 


ll 


Come, 


grief has drowned herself, only con- 
firms his evil intent toward Hamlet. 
The king works out a plan, whereby 
a fencing match is to be arranged 
between Hamlet and Laertes, in 
which Laertes will fight with a 
poisoned foil. On the appointed 
day, the two meet before the as- 
sembled court for the preliminaries 
of shaking hands, choosing weapons, 
and the duel itself. 
K1nG: Come, Hamlet, take Laertes’ 
hand from me. 
HAMLET: Give me your pardon, 
Laertes. I’ve done you wrong, 
But pardon’t, as you are a gentle- 
man. 
LarrTEs: I do receive your offered 
love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 
Hamer: Give us the foils. Come on. 
Kine: Give them the foils, young Osriec. 
LAERTES: This is too heavy. Let me 
see another. 
Hamuet: This likes me well. 
foils have all a length? 
KinG: Ay. Set me the stoops of wine 
upon that table. 
Come, begin. Let the duel begin. 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
HaMuet: Come on, sir. 
LAERTES: Come, my lord. 
SounD: Clash of foils. 
HAMLET: One! 
LAERTES: No! 
HAMLET: Judgement. 
Horatio (Off mike): A hit, a very 
palpable hit! 

LAERTES: Well; again. 
KinG: Stay; give me drink. 
here’s to thy health. 
NarraATOR (/n close): The king holds 
up a cup of poisoned wine, and, 
after pretending to drink from it 


These 


Hamlet, 





himself, offers the cup to Hamlet. 

KinG: Give him the cup. 

Hamtet: I’ll play this bout first; set 

it by awhile. 

Come! 

QuvueEEN: I drink this wine to thy good 

fortune, Hamlet. 

HaMuet: Good madam! 

Kine: Gertrude, do not drink! 

QuEEN: I will, my lord! I pray you, 
pardon me. 

KiNG (As an aside): It is the poisoned 
cup! It is too late! 

Hamer: Come, for the third! Laertes, 
you but dally. 

LAERTES: Say you so? 
Have at you — now! 

Sounpb: Violent clash of foils. 

NARRATOR: Laertes, abandoning all de- 
fense, rushes in upon Hamlet and 
wounds him. Each seizes the other’s 
wrist, and in the scuffle, they ex- 
change weapons. 


Come on. 


Hamlet, unaware 


that he is holding a poisoned foil 


— indeed that he has been stabbed 
by it — wounds Laertes. 
KinG: Part them! They are incens’d! 
Horatio: They bleed on both sides. 
How is it, Hamlet? 
Kine: How is it, Laertes? 
LarErRTES: I am justly killed with mine 
own treachery. 
Hamer: How does the queen? 
Kine: She swoons to see them bleed. 
QUEEN (Gasping): No, no, the drink! 
The drink! O my dear Hamlet! 
The drink! The drink! I am 
poisoned. 
HamMuet: O villainy! Treachery! Seek 
it out! 
LAERTEs: It is here, Hamlet. Hamlet, 
thou art slain. 


In thee there is not half an hour of 
life. 
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The treacherous 
thy hand, 

Unbated and envenom’d. 
practice 

Hath turned itself 
mother’s poisoned. 

I can no more. The king, the king’s 
to blame! 


instrument is in 


The foul 


on me. 


Thy 


Hamuer: The point envenom’d too! 
Then, venom, kill! 
Here, thou murderous, damned uncle 
Claudius. 
Follow my mother to an early death. 
Thus, with this poisoned foil, I mur- 
der thee. 
LarrTEs: Exchange forgiveness with 
me, noble Hamlet. 
Mine and my father’s death come 
not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me . (Gasps) 
Hamer: Heaven make thee free of it! 
I follow thee. 
Horatio, I am dead. Thou only, livest. 
teport my cause aright to the un- 
satisfied. 
O God, Horatio, what a wounded 
name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall 
live behind me! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy 
heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy 
breath in pain, 
To tell my story. O, I die, Horatio! 
The potent poison quite o’ercrows 
my spirit. 
The rest is. . . silence. 
Horatio: Now cracks a noble heart! 
Goodnight, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to 
thy rest. 
Music: T'ragic theme, full to finish. 
THE END 
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Characters: 3 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The soldier wears a uniform. | 
Peace, Knowledge, Brotherhood and Faith | 
are dressed in white and may wear bands 
with their names printed on them. The | 
rest of the characters wear everyday modern 
dress. 

Properties: A bouquet of a dozen roses, wrap- 
ping paper, dust cloth. 

Setting: A flower shop. At center is a table 
holding the bouquet of roses. Signs (as indi- | 
cated in the text) hang on the walls of the 
shop. Shelves run along the upstage wall 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Middle Grades 
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FoorsaLtt Hero 
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Turkey TuRNs THE TABLES 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA 
Juer Wuat THE Doctor Orperep 


Middle Grades 
Vicxy Gers tHe Vore 
Mr. Bares Gores To THE PoLis 
Evection Day in THe U.S.A. 


Veterans’ Day 


Middle Grades 
Bos's Armistice Parape 
Tue Tacxine Frac 
Tue Foreorren Hero 


Thanksgiving Day 


Middle Grades 
Tue Prrerm Sprarr 
Mr. Snow Wurre’s THANKSGIVING 
Turkey, Anyone? 
In THe Name or Mives StTanpisn 
Prrerm Partine 
Many THANKS 
THanks To Butrer-FInGERS 
Srraictty Purrran 
THANKS TO THE INDIANS 
New-FanGLep THANKSGIVING 
Tue Finest THANKSGIVING 
T ror TURKEY 
A Day or THANKS 


Lower Grades 


Tue Ternisice TurKey 

THANKLEss TATE 

Waat Maxes THANKsaivine (Spelldown) 
Unexpecrep Guests 

THANKSGIVING Is ror EveryBopy 

Tue ANIMALS’ THANKSGIVING 
THANKSGIVING WisHBONE 


Tus Myerery or Turxey-Lurkey 
THankxs TO Sammy ScaRnecrow 
THANKSGIVING NicHT 

THANKFUL's PUMPKIN 

Names TO REMEMBER 

Tue Gratervt GoBBLeR 

THANKS FOR THANKSGIVING 





* 
* 


* 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to nonsubscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise, regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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